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BITBRATURE 


ee 


BUONA-MARGY. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE HILL. dal 

nt cient burying-ground of Buona-margy, near Ballycastle, there is 

the al amen woman who died when her parents and other mem- 

bers of the family were about to emigrate to America. They were obliged 

by her illness, to postpone their departure for a time, and the gloom of ap- 

proaching death was deepened and rendered more appalling to her, by the 
thought that none of her kindred would be near to visit her grave. 


“O life and hope, ye faint, ye fail ! 
How blithely once to me 

On sweet Rathmona’s heights, the gale 
Came o’er the summer sea ! 

But soon this heart shall cease to beat, 
These sleepless vyes shall close, 

And in the grave’s serene retreat, 
My weary head repose. 





Sweet friends, and when ye lay me where 
Our fathers’ ashes lie, 

Say will ye sometimes think of her 
Whose love can never die ? 

And when you leave your peaceful glén 
To cross the distant wave, 

Oh, will you ever come again, 
To see your Mary’s grave? 


Full many ayear has passed, and she, 
The best beloved of all, 
Sleeps, from her cares and sorrows free, 

Beside the old church wall— 
The bee at noontide murmurs there 
The shamrock flowers among ; 

And in the evening’s silent air, 
How sweet the redbreast’s song ! 


ERSKINE MARY. 
Inchannon point—Inchannon lea, 
There wad I ever wish to tarry. 
Inchannon point,—Inchannon lea, 
{nchannon’s flower— my Erskine Mary. 


The Clyde was drumly, an’ its wave 
Was heavy, yellow,—it did carry 
A garland for my Mary’s grave, 
he seggs that wrapt my Erskine Mary. 


The wind came down—the snaw, the sleet, 
The foam was white upon the ferry,— 
The foam it wasthe winding sheet 
That clad my young, my Erskine Mary. 


I've crossed the waters’ roughest roar ; 
O! why, for ance was I sae wary ? 
Why did T bhager on the shore, 
Nor meet nor sink wi’ Erskine Mary ? 
—_——————. 


“™ GOOD-WILL AND WORKS TO ALL MEN. 


j remember a poor patriot in Renfrewshire, whose anxiety as to the na- 
tional debt made him neglect his own debts, until he found himself within 
the walls ofa jail Now, weak and improvident though that man was, he 
seemed to me. a more respectable and even amiable member of society 
than 

‘ The wretch concentrated all in self,’ 

whose sympathies, oyster-like, never extend beyond the limits of his own 
shell. The former character excites pity, the latter contempt; for he whose 
affections are wholly those of his own fireside, is unworthy of society, and 
should have Spitzbergen for his abode. There are few men, however ob- 
scure, who have not had opportanities of reudering signal service to some 
of their fellow-creat ures, even at little cost of time or money, provided the 
service was prompt, prudent, and hearty. Almost every man’s life will be 
found, on a review, to afford proofs more or less striking of that consolatory 
fact, and the following veritable anecdote, communicated to the writer by a 
friend, confirms it in no ordinary degree :— 

Upon the 4th of April 1823, I was pacing as usual the Glasgow Exchange 
rooms when my eyes got a glimpse of some Jamaica gazettes on a side-table, 
and remembering that piracies were then prevalent in the West Indies, [ 

lanced over them, till 1 met with a case which arrested my attention. One 
enrique Buche had been TT tried in Jamaica for piracy, on the testi- 
mony ofa person who swore that he was mariner in the ship Malcolm, be- 
longing to James Strang and Company, merchants in the Leith; that the 
sailed f-om that harbour on the 9th of November 1819, and apon the 30th 
of December following, whilst in the Bay of Hondaras, they were boarded 
by pirates ; that these plundered the ship of a great variety of stores, of 
which the witness specified the weights, quantities, and qualities with a 
minuteness which seemed to me quite incredible, as he confessed/y took no 
notes of them atthe time ; wasa mere forecastle man; was stationed at the 
helm all the time ; and that several years had elapsed since the alleged pi- 
racy took place. The witness added, that the pirates departed with their 
booty, and he did not see any of them till three years afterwards, when he 
»0inted out to a police officer the prisoner at the bar as one of them, whilst 
fre was entering the harbour of Kingston in a boat. 
‘he only other witness was the police officer who had seized poor Buche 


on the allegation of the sailor, so that the latter was the sole witness to the | 
crime charged—a charge which Mr. Buche indignantly denied on his trial, | 


stating that if an extension of time had been allowed him, he could have 
proved that he was of respectable connexions in the island of Guadaloupe, 
where he possessed a competency which placed him far beyond the neves- 
sity of following the infamous and perilous profession of a pirate : adding 
that it would be seen from Lloyd’s lists that no ship of the name stated by 
the crown witness had left Leith at the time alleged. 

In reply, the prosecutor stated that the prisoner had been already allowed 
time sufficient to produce evidence of bis alleged status in Guadaloupe, and 
that, as to the inference drawn from the silence of Lloyd’s lists, it was well 
known to the jury that these lists, though correct as to the port of London, 
were far from being so as to distant ports like Leith. He therefore demand- 
ed a verdict of guilty: and my surprise was inexpressible when I found 
that twelve men had consigned a helpless stranger to an ignominious death, 
on the single unsupported and leetedihte testimony of an obscure seaman 
and common informer, of whom uo one seemed to know anything, and 
who probably had been stimulated by the hope of blood money, then given 
freely for such disclosures, 


Avimate** by these feelings and fears, I instantly stepped to the side bar 








of the Exchange rooms, and soen discovered incontestible evidence that 
poor Buche had been convicted, condemned, and, | feared hanged, on the 
testimony of a perjured man. The Leith shipping lists proved that no vessel 
of the name stated by the crown witness had left Leith on the day in ques- 
tion, or during the whole of the month. T[ also found from the directory 
that there was no company of ship owners, or of any profession, of the firm 
sworn to in Leith or Edinburgh uring the whole of the year in question. 
These facts I instantly communicated to Lord Bathurst, as minister for the 
colonies, with a view to the rescue of Buche, if, happily, his -xecution had 
not taken place, or, at all events, for the seizure and punishment of his per- 
juredenemy, And great was my delight when, in the course of post, his 
lordship’s chief secretary wrote me thus :— 


‘ Colonial Office, Downing Street, 9th April, 1823. 
‘Sir—l am directed by Lord Bathurst to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 4th instant, and to express his thanks for the information which 
ou have so properly conveyed to him respecting Henrique Buche, who 

had been convicted at Jamaica asconcerned with others in acts of piracy. 
‘It will, lam persuaded, be satisfactory to you to be informed that the 
governor of Jamaica, in officially reporting the trial and conviction of these 
unfortunate persons, has stated the circumstances which induced him to 
grant a respite to Henrique Buche, in order that the necessary — 
might be made to establish the truth of the particulars which he stated in his 
defences. I have therefore to acquaint you that your letter will be trans- 
mitted to the governor, with the other documents which apply to this case. 

{ am, sir, your most obedient humble servant, (Signed) 
‘ToG B——, Esq., Glas gow. B. Witmor’ 








Sixteen years afterwards, in the course of my travels, I visited Jamaica, 
and was introduced to the gentleman who had been foreman on the grand 
jury in the case of Buche. He remembered it, and frankly owned that he 
thought the evidence was not sufficient to convict, though it seemed to him 
prima facie enough to entitle the grand jury to send the case to a petty 
jury. Perhaps he was not singular in that opinion ; but I saw with regret 
that he still felt a lurking suspicion of Buche. I found also that, such had 
been the power of eatine against the innocent and much injured Buche, 
that, soon after his liberation, be found it necessary tv quit Jamaica, and 
return to his native island ; otherwise I should probably have had the plea- 
sure of seeing the man whom, though unknewn to me, and distant some 
thousands of miles, I had aided in saving from an ignominious death, by a 
very small expenditure of time and trouble. 

It now only remains for me to close my friend’s anecdote with what seems 
its proper moral—‘ T'hat each of us should be prompt to help the other, and 
all of us to help humanity at large ;’ in the spirit of a certain Italian apho- 
rism, which is both poetic and benevolent— 


‘ Le mani l’avano !’an l’altra, 
Ed ambi due l’avano la faccia. 
Which may be rendered thus— 


Kindly the hands each other riuse, 
And both unite the face to cleanse. 


a 
THIERS’ HISTORIES. 
From the Quarterly Review. 

Histoire de la Révolution Francaise. Par A. Thiers et F. Bodin, &vo. 
Paris. Vols 1 and 2, 1823; vols. 3 and 4, 1824; vols. 5 and 6, 1825; vols. 
7,8, 9, 10, 1827. 

Histoire de la Réyolution de France. 
Paris, 1823. 

Histoire du Consulat et de l'Empire. Par A. Thiers, Ancien Président du 
Conseil des Ministres, Membre de la Chambre des Députés, et de |’ Aca- 
démie Francaise. Vols.1,2,3,4. 8vo. Paris, 1845. 

(Resumed from last week.) 

As his narrative approaches later times, it is curious to observe with what 
evident, and sometimes gross personal flattery or personal injustice, he treats 
the objects of (as the case may be) his own political bias or antipathy. Buts 
it would teke a Biographical Dictionary to follow him into all the details 
of his personal misrepresentations. We must content ourselves with having 
indicated them, and must revertto the more important daty of examining 
his narrative of events ;—and in fulfilment of the principle which we pro- 
fessed at the outset, we will not make what might be thought a selection to 
suit our own purpose ;—we sball accept the first marked events which the 
work presents—by them we presume, M. Thiers would uot himself object 
to be judged. 

We begin with the first L/oodshed of the Revolution, the emeule of the 
27th of April, 1789, in which without any visible cause or conjectured ob- 
ject, and while Paris, as well as the rest of France, was still in the tranquil- 
ity and legal order of the old regzme—when nothing like a Revolution was 
thought of—a ferocious mob of persons, unknown iu the neighbourhoud and 
avidently directed by some unseen agency, attacked and destroyed the resi- 
dence and manufactories of M. Reveillon, an extensive paper-raker in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine ; one of the most blameless and respectable citizens 
of Paris, esteemed by all his neighbours, and particularly popular with the 
working classes, of whom he employed a great number, and in the famine 
of the preceding year had been a large benefactor. The affair grew so ob- 
stinate and serious, that the troops were at length called out, but too late to 
prevent the destruction of M. Reveillon’s establishment, or that of M. Hen- 
riot, an extensive manufacturer of saltpetre in the same neighbourhood. M. 
Thiers, like other Jacobin historians, takes no notice of M. Henriot—and 
pour cause, as we shall see. The mob were so intoxicated with the plun- 
der of the cellars, and so inflamed by their first successes aud continued im- 
punity, that they made a desperate resistance, and the riot was not eventu- 
ally quelled but with a loss to the troops of nearly 100 killed and wounded, 
and between 400 and 500 of the mob. For this lamentable, avd unaccount- 
able affair, M. Thiers assigns no motive and affords no explanation, except 
by repeating one of the many absurd ramours by which the Revolutionary 


Par A. Thiers. 10 vols. 8vo. 2d ed. 








writers of the day attempted to account for it—that Reveillon was accused 


the slightest foundation, nor even colour; for we have evidence of all kinds, 
and if it were worth anything, M Thiers’ own, that the mob were not 
workmen, but altogether strangers to that neighbourhood; and besides, 
how should Reveillon’s unpopularity, even if it were true, bave extended to 
Henriot? This embarrassing question is one reason why Henriot’s name is 
not mentioned. Now that M. Thiers was well aware of the truth of 
the case, we are convinced by the art with which he contrives to 
evade it. He relates the facts chronologically after his account of the elec- 
tions of the deputies of Paris to the States-CGeneral, though it happened Le- 
fore them; and his narrative is thus constructed: he says that 
‘the elections were tumultuous in some provinces—active every where— 
and very quiet in Paris, where great unanimity prevailed. Lists were 
distributed, and people strove to promote coucord and good understanding.’ 
—i4l 

Now, M. Thiers must have known that the facts were the very reverse of 
everything here stated. The elections of Paris were by no means that 
smooth and unanimous proceeding which he represents. The lists that he 
says were distributed were adverse lists—a strange form of unanimity. ‘ All 





parties,’ he says, ‘ concurred :’—in fact, all parties differed, and so widely 
that all the other elections of the kingdom were terminated, and the Assem- 


of proposing to reduce the wages of his workmen—tor which there was not ; 





bly had actually met, before the Paris electors could on their mem- 
bers. The elective body, which was a kind of committee of the whole 
coustituency, was very much divided, and the moderate party, consisting of 
the most respectable citizens—amongst whom were Reveillon and Henriot 
—were anxious to prevent the election of the Orleans faction ; and, with 
this view, they mm forward a list of candidates, at the head of which stood 
the popular and respectable name of Revet.ton. Our readers have now 
the key of the whole enigma. Reveillon was to be got rid of—Henriot was 
to be enveloped in the same ruin—the electors were to be intimidated—and 
the Orleanist candidates returned ; and so it was: and then, to be sure, ‘the 
electious for Paris’ became ‘quiet’ enough, and exhibited the same general 
unanimity and good understanding that the massacres of September, 1792, 
afterwards produced on the elections for the Convention. And who con- 
ducted this atrocious plot, which cost hundreds of lives at the moment, and 
hundreds of thousands in i M. Thiers’ candour can go no 


8 in its consequences ? 
further than to admit that 


‘the money found in the pockets of some of the rioters who were killed, and 
some er tara which dropped from others, led tou the conjeeture that 
they had been urged on by a secret haud. The enemies of the popular 


party accused the Duke of Orleaus of a wish to try the efficacy of the Re- 
volutionary mob.’—i 43. 


And there the historian closes the subject—leaving us in doubt whether the 
accusation was not a mere party calumny, resting on such very slight 
circumstances as those mentioned. He does not choose to state that 
this riot took place on a day when the Duke of Orleans had collected the 
poms of Paris at a horse-race (then a great novelty) at Vincennes, on the 

igh road to which stood Reveillon’s house;—that he passed through the 
mob before the violence began, and addressed to them some familiar and 
flattering phrases; and so passed through the crowd amidst shouts of ‘ Vive 
le Duc d’ Orleans!’ Later in the day, when the troops had been called 
out, and were just about to act against the mob, the Duchess of Orleans 
drvve in her coach into the street in which the parties were hoatilely array- 
ed; and, while the troops endeavoured to persuade her to take another and 
less perilous route, her servants persisted in passing through, and the mob, 
affecting to make way for her carriage, broke with impunity the line of the 
troops, who of course could not offer violence to a lady—and that lady the 
Duchess of Orleans. This incident gave the mob addditional confidence : 
they attacked the troops, and the result was as we have stated. This ex- 
hibition of the Duchess of Orleans in such critical circumstances has been 
adduced by other writers as a proof of the Duke's innocence of the riot—M. 
Thiers, more prudent, does not notice any of the circumstances, well aware 
that it is just the reverse; for the Dake, having himself seen and harangued 
the mob in the morning, knew the danger, and therefore, had he been in- 
nocent, would have prevented the Duchess taking that route. There can 
be no doubt that the whole affair was concerted, and that the amiahle aud 
universally respected Duchess was thus brought forward by her profligate 
husband to encourage and protect his hired mob, just as in the subsequent 
attack of Versailles the first line of assailants wore women’s clothes, that the 
courage and fidelity of the troops might be embarrassed and neutralised 
by their reluctance to use violence towards anything in the semblance of a 
woman. 

But even while M. Thiers admits that the Duke was accused by his ene- 
mies of having had a secret hand in this riot, he does not afford us the slight- 
est indication that it could possibly have any relation to ‘the quiet and 
unanimous elections’ recorded in the preceding pages All this complica- 
ted management is clearly employed on the part of M. Thiers to forward the 
double object of his whole ‘ History’—to throw as much doubt as he could 
venture to raise over the infamy of the Duke of Orleans, and to conceal— 
and where it concealed, to excuse—the system of violence and terror which, 
from the first moment to the last, was the primum mobile of his darling 
Revolution. 

Of the same kind, and for the same purpose, is one of, we suppose, the 
most audacious suppressions of an historical fact that any writer has ever 
ventured to make, which, from its resemblance to the frand just exposed, 
we shall notice here, though out of its chronological order. In M. Thiers’ 
long and laboured account of the massacres of September 1792—in his de- 
tails of the state of parties and in his description of the aspect and feelings of 
the capital during those awful days—days of such mysterious and unaccount- 
able slaughter as the world never before saw, and probably never will 
again—M. Thiers does not notica nor even seem to know that they were 
simultaneous with aad accessary to the struggle of the Elections to the Con- 
vention. On the contrary, he attributes the massacres to the old hackneyed 
excuse of the terror occasioned by the advance of the Prussians, and en- 
deavours, by what no doubt he thinks a philosophical reflection, to palliate 
those atrocities as the result of an accidental and not wholly irrational 
panic :— 

‘Sad lesson for nations! People believe in dangers; they persuade 
themselves that they ought to repel them; they repeat this; they work 
themselves into a frenzy, and while some proclaim with /evity that a blow 
must be struck, others strike with sanguinary audacity.’—iil. 62. 

What ‘ lesson’ nations are to learn from this galimatias about ‘terror,’ 
‘levity,’ and ‘ sanguinary audacity’—as if they were all the same thing, and 
all good excuses for massacre—we know not; and the whole pbrase, like 
many other of those exclamatory apophthegms with which M. Thiers gems 
his pages. appear to us uo better than detestable principles swaddled up in 
contemptible verbiage. He closes the chapter with the execrable, or, as he 
calls it, ‘monumental’ letter of the murderous Commune of Paria, inviting 
the rest of France to imitate the massacres—and then concludes by observ- 
1ug:— 





‘From this document the reader may form some conception of the degree 
of fanaticism which the approach of pudlic danger had excited in men’s 
minds.’—iii. 91. 
As if that ‘ monumental’ atrocity had even the paltry excuse of being the 
product of real fanaticism, or any sincere apprehension of public danger ! 
We wust here pause a moment to observe that this is an instance of one 
of M. Thiers’ most frequent tricks—lhe relates with an affectation of candonr, 
' and some vague and dubious epithet (such as ‘ monumental’), an atrocity 
which he could not conceal, and then he subjoins some explanation or reflec- 
tion calculated to attennate the horror. This Jesuitism is one of the most 
| prominent and remarkable features of the whole work, 


Having thus finally disposed of the massacre by the plea of fanaticism and 
fatality, he dedicates a long and very elaborate chapter to military atlairs ; 
after which he reverts to Paris, and then first mentions the Elections, to tell 
us that they were severely contested throughout France between the Giron- 
dins and the Mountain, and that in Paris the latter were predominant, and 
elected ‘that celebrated deputation,’ in the enumeration of which he slurs 
over the despicable cowardice and apostacy of the Duke of Orleans, which 
he could not, like Mignet, wholly omit, by tncludimg in his list 


“the Duke of Orleans, who had abdicated his titles and called himself Philippe 
Egalite’—iii. 144. 








but in these details concerning the Elections he does not make the slightest 
retrospect to the Massacres; aud by placing those events at such a distance 
from each other in his narrative, and by carefully omitting the date of the 
elections, he contrives to conceal that they were coincident even i time, and 
thus relieves his admired Convention from the opprobrium of having been 
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the child of the Massacres. To be sure the resemblance of the child to the 
t deprives M. Thiers’ treachery of any serious effect. ‘ 
‘The similarity of the cause has induced us to produce the latter out of its 


chronological order; and we now return to see how M. Thiers treats the ) 


second great emeute of the Revolution—which was still more im t than 
the affaire-Reveillon, as *t produced immediately the attack aad capture of 
the Bastille, whence may be dated the lawless portion of the Revolution.— 
We mean the insurrection of the 12th of July, of which the dismissal of M. 
Necker was—not, as M. Thiers with all the acobin historians would have 
us believe, the cause, but—the opportunity :— 

‘On Sunday, Jaly the 12th, a report was spread that M. Necker had been 
dismissed, as well as other ministers, and that the gentlemen mentioned as 
their successors were almost all known for their opposition to the popular 
cause. The alarm spread throughout Paris—the people hurried to the Valais 
Royal. A young man, since celebrated for his republican enthusiasm, endowed 
with a tender heart, but an impetuous spirit, Camille Desmoulins, moun 
a table, held up a pair of pistols, and shouting 7’o arms ' plucked a leaf from 
a tree, of which he made a cockade, and exhorted the crowd to follow his 
example: the trees were instantly stripped. The people then repaired to 
a museum containing busts in wax. They seized those of Necker and the 
Duke of Orleans, who was threatened, it was said, with exile, aud they then 
spread themselves in the various quarters of Paris. This mob was passing 
through the Rue St. H-nore when it was met near the Place Vendome by a 
detadiunant of the Royal German regiment, which rushed upon it, aud wound- 
ed several ns, among. whom was a soldier of the Freuch Guards The 
latter, in favour of the people and against the Royal Germans, 
with whom they but a few days before had a quarrel, were in the barracks 
near the Place Louis XV. They fired upon the Royal Germans. The Prince 
de Lambese, who commanded this regiment, instantly fell back upon the 
Garden of the Tuileries, charged the people who were quietly walking there, 
kulled an old man amidst the confusion, and cleared the garden. Terror now 
becomes unbounded, and changes inte fury.’—i. 97. ; 

Now it is hard! ible to imagine a grosser series of misrepresentations 
than is coutained Inthe eae have quoted, which is compiled without 
discrimination or consistency from the herd of Jacobin libellers. Who would 
not think that all this movement on the part of the people was a sudden im- 
pulse excited by the dismissal of M. Necker, and confined to the parading 
of two busts? But we have direct and positive evidence that these commo- 
tions were announced, and indeed had actually commenced, as early as the 
7th or Sth—and even sooner—that the attack of the Bastille had been for 
some days a topic of public discussion, and that the dismissal of M. Necker 
only accelerated by two days the insurrection which was already in prepara- 
tion. (Procedure du Chatelet, i. 182—191.) 

But why the bust of the Dake of Orleans? Why was he coupled with 
M. Necker on this occasion? Because ‘it was said he was threatened with 
exile.’ A ridiculous pretence !—the truth is, the mob was his, and the ex- 
hibition of his bust was the signal of the intended charge of dynasty. But 
we are further told that‘ this procession, peaceably carrying the busts from 
the Palais Royal along the Rue St. Honore towards the Place Louis XV., 
was rushed upon by the Royai Allemand.’ M. Thiers knows or might have 
known that this precession was not this accidental and unarmed movement 
that he chooses te describe it: we have abundant evidence that this pre- 
tended procession was a preconcerted insurrection, organised and launched 
from that officina motuum, the Faubourg St. Antoine. Beftroy de Rigny, 
for instance, a patriotic writer of considerable note in his day, and who was 
an enthusiastic admirer if not an associate of the insurrectionary proceedings, 
gives us this account (published at the moment) of what he himself saw of 
the affair : 

‘heard that there wassome commotion. I directed my steps to the Bou- 
levard du Temple (on the opposite side of the town from the Place Lonis 
XV.] there I saw about jive or six thousand men marching rather quick 
and in no very regular order—but all armed—some with guns, some with 
sabres, some with piles, some with forks, carrying wax busts of the Duke 
of Orleaus and M. Necker, which they had borrowed from M. Curtius [a 
sculptor, who had an exhibition of wax figureson the Boulevard du T'em- 
ple]. This little army, as it passed along the Boulevard, ordered all the 
theatres to be closed that evening, on pain of being burned. The armed 
troop received reinforcements at every street that it passed [towards the 
Place Louis XV. ]'—Histoire de France pendant T'rois Mois de 1789. 


It was not. therefore, the Royal Allemand that wantonly charged an un- 
crowd, which ina sudden effervescence had ial, and paraded two 
busts—it was an ‘army’ of five or six thousand armed men (increasing in 
numbers as they proceeded), which had premeditatedly borrowed the two 
busts (which were returned to the owner ‘ safe and sound’), and ‘ marched’ 
from the Faubourg St. Antoine to brave, if not to attack, the troops posted 
in the neighbourhood of the Place Louis XV. for the protection of the public 


M. Thiers in his first edition described the young man ‘ with the tender 
heart,’ Camille Desmoulins, who made the motion in the Palais Royal, as 
known for his ‘exaltation demagogique ’—which in his second edition he 
softens into ‘republican enthusiasm,’ and he omits to state that he was the 
bloodthirsty ratfian who assumed the title of Procureur General de la Lan- 
terne, and the ame damne of Danton—both, as Desmoulins himself boasted, 
belonging to that Orleanist party which M. Mignet and Thiers affect to be- 
lieve never existed.* But we over these and several other gross mis- 
takes and grosser misrepreseutations in M. Thiers’s account, to direct partic- 
ular atteution to the alleged ‘ attack on the people quietly walking in the 
Tuileries Gardens by the Prince de Lambesc.’ This utter falsehood was the 
main incentive of the more extended insurrection which ensued, and in fact, 
overturned the ancient mouarchy of France; and a historian of common 
honesty ought to have made himself master of the facts of so important a 
case—which indeed happen to be better and more authentically established 
than almost any other event of the Revolution. As this matter is of great 
importance to the history of the Revolution, and, above all, to M_ Thiers’s 
veracity, we recall the particular attention of our readers to his asser- 
sion: — 

‘The Prince of Lambese, at the head of his regiment, falls-back (se re- 

lie) on the Garden of the Tuileries—charged the people who were quiet- 
f walking there—killed an old man in the midst of the confusion, and clears 
the Garden.’—i. 97. 


In the whole of this statement there is not one word of truth—and there 
can be no doubt or question about the facts, for the matter was the subject 
of along, full, and anxious judicial pep song Pie the proces instituted by 
the rebellious Commune of Paris against the Prince ds Lambesc—the report 
ot which was officially published at the time, and is now before us. We here 
find from the original evidence of a host of witnesses, that the regiment of 
Royal Allemand being drawn up, with several other bodies of troops, in the 
Place Louis XV.. was pressed upon by a crowd of assailants, whose near 
approach and violence conderel the position of the troops very perilous. — 

e Prince was therefore ordered by Baron de Sesenvel, whe commanded 
the whole, to clear away the mob that was closing round them—not, as M. 
Thiers says, by falling back on the Garden, but by coming forward—and not 
by charging, but by slowly advancing, and obliging the crowd to retire from 
the Place over the drawbridge into the Garden; where he followed them 
no further than to occupy the interior entrance to prevent the retarn of the 
rioters. So far was the Prince from clearing or attempting to clear the Gar- 
den, or charging the peaceable promenaders, that the detachment made no 
attempt whatsvever to advance beyond the entrance, which is confined be- 
tween two terraces; but the mob in front, and on the terraces high on both 
sides, soon became so numerous and violent as to force him, by an attack of 

stones, broken bottles, billetsof wood, and other missiles, to retreat back 
again from the Garden into the Place. When the people saw the troops 
about to execute this retreat, they made a rush at the drawbridge to endeay- 
vur to turn it, and so have the small detachment at their mercy. The Prince, 
seeing this attempt, spurred his horse to the bridge, and just as he reached 
it, a man who had been endeavouring to turn it, laid hold of his bridle and 
endeavoured to unhorse him. The Prince thus assailed struck the man with 
his sabre, and, cutting through his hat, wounded him in the head, and thus 
intimidating the mob secured the retreat of the troops. The man, after be- 
ing wounded, walked to one of the garden-seate, whence the mob took him, 
and laying bim out for dead on a kind of bier, paraded him through the 
streets to the Palais Royal as a victim wantonly murdered by the Prince de 
Lambesec. This was the man whom M. Thiets states to have been killed— 
but lo! on the trial of the Prince de Lambesc, one of the first witnesses ex- 
amined was the murdered man bimself—a schoolmaster, Jean Louis Chauvel 
by name—who, though he denied having seized the Prince's bridle, or ta- 
ken any part in the riot, admitted that he was at the edge of the bridge as 
the Prince was endeavouring to pass, aud he related, with a naivete and 
candour whieh, after M. Thiers’s tragic version, is almost amusing, that 

‘ after receiving the blow through his hat, he went and sat down on one of 
the garden-seats, whence he was removed by a troop of persons who gath- 
ank round him, and carried him to the Palais Royal wall thabwente home, 
when he sent for his surgeon to dress the wound, and was in about a fortnight 
quite well again.’—Proces du Prince du Lambesc, p. 19. 





* Here we have to notice another of M. Thiers’s variances, He had stated 
in hisfirst edition that this faction of Desmoulinsand Danton ‘ were said to have 
been subjected (soumis) to the Duke of Orleans ;’ but that would seem to 
attribute to the Duke of Orleans the direction of the Dantonist party, and 
therefore the Aistorian, im his revised copy, changes soumis into unis, 


ted | the popalar party might well conspire in its turn—the means employ- 








As this trial did not take place for six months after the event, we can ex- 
cuse some writers who in the interval adopted a not improbable rumour 
of theday ; but that M. Thiers should have repeated it in 1823, and in all 
his subsequent editions, is indisputable evidence of either the most unpar- 
donable negligence or the most reprehensible bad faith, aud in either case 
would—evez. if it stood alone, instead of being surrounded by crowds of 
similar ,cases—irretrievably destroy the character of the historian and the 
credit ef his History. 

But we must eed with the narrative of events. The Monday and 
the morning of Tuesday were employed by the insurgents in seizing arms 
from the gunsmiths, the barracks of the troops and the Invalides, at in the 
afternoon of Tuesday, the 14th, the Bastille was taken. 

‘The share,’ says M. Thiers, ‘that secret means had in ucing the in- 
surrection of the 14th of July is unknown, and will probably remain so for- 
ever—but ’tis little matter—[pew importe.) L’ aristocrate was conspiring 


ed were the same on both sides. The question is, ou which side was jus- 
tice?’ 

We really fear that the repetition of such outrageous instances of bad faith 
will become as nauseous to our readers, as we have found them in perusing 
the pages of M. Thiers—but as they form in fact the staple of his whole 
* rk, we are obliged, with whatever contempt and disgust, to reproduce 

em. 


Our readers will observe that the assertion that ‘the secret means em- 
ployed to bring about the insurrection of the 14th of July are, and will al 
ways be unknown,’ is made to save M. Thiers the trouble of finding further 
excuses for the Duke of Orleans’ notorious share in those riots;—and for 
this purpose, as well as fur thatof bringing a new and surprising accusa- 
tion against the Royalist party, he makes the following extraordinary state- 
ment :— 

‘ Itappears that a grand plan had been devised for the night between the 
14th and 15th:—that Paris was to be attacked on seven points—the Palais 
Royal surrounded—the Assembly dissolved, and the Declaration of the 23d 
of June submitted to the Parliament of Paris—and finally that the wants of 
the Exchequer should be supplied by a bankruptcy and paper money [dil- 
lets @etat}. So much is certain—that the Commandants of the troops had 
received orders to advance from the 14th to the 15th—that the paper mon- 
ey had been prepared—that the barracks of the Swiss Guards were full of 
ammunition | munitions—military stores in general]—and that the Gover- 
nor of the Bastille had disfurnished the fortress [deme nage], with the ex- 
ception of some indispensable articles of furnitare.’—Shoberl’s T'rans., i. 

- 65. 

On this heterogeneous mass of notorious falsehood and arrant nonsense 
we must first observe, that the statement, as above quoted, is a fraudulent 
variation from M. Thiers’ own first edition. In that edition the attack of 
Paris—the dissolution of the Assembly, &c—had been stated only as ‘on a 
dit,’—it was said —which was, as we shall see, true enough ; but M. Thiers 
in his subsequent editions expunged the on a dit and left the naked asser- 
tion, which was utterly false. But that isa trifle, The essential fact is, not 
only that no such things had any existence—and, what more immediatel 
concerns M. Thiers’ credit and character, that there is not the smallest col- 
our or pretence for any part of the statement—that every detail of it has 
been fully and judicially disproved—that in its present shape and combina- 
tion it is altogether a most wilful and audacious fraud. While the events 
were still fresh in memory and hot in popular feeling, there was a regular 
legal inquiry into all the circumstances, by the trial—before the lately reor- 
ganized tribunal of the Chatelet. for the new crime of Lese-Nation,* or 
High Treason against the People—of MM. de Barentin and Puysegur, 
m inister at the time, of Marshal Broglie, commander-in-chief, and of the 
Baron de Bezenva!, the General of the Swiss Guards (already mentioned,) 
who then, as he had for the eight preceding years, commanded all the troops 
inand around Paris, and who was peculiarly obnoxious to the Revolution- 
ists for the confidence which the King, and particularly—as it was said ad 
invidiam—the Queen placed in him. The charges drawn up by a com- 
mittee of the rebellious Commune of Paris comprised inost of the absurd 
allegations which M. Thiers has revived—absurd, says Bezenval himself, 
‘to the degree of a pitiable insanity,—projects of the siege of Paris—mas- 
sac re—red hot shot and so torth.’—(Mem. de Bez. ii. p 380.) But there 
was not even a shadow of proof; and this oflicer, who had three times ,with 
great difficulty, escaped being hanged a /a lanterne, was, with all his co- 
accused, even in those days, acquitted from the ‘ insane’ charges which M. 
Thiers has again raked up in this caluminous romance which he calls a His- 
tory. 

The reproduction of these charges after, and without any mention of 
this judicial and contemporaneous disproof, is a fair test of the historian’s | 
varacity ; but it is also a specimen either of his own want of thought and 
judgment, or, which is more probable, his utter contempt for the under- 
standing of his readers There are two points, ho wever, of this strange 
stat ement thatdeserve particular notice. 

‘ The barracks of the Swiss were full of mvnitions.’ Undoubtedly the 
Swiss Guards should have been supplied with the necessary stores and pro- 
visions, whether they were to be moved or not; and indeed any unusual 
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Who would not imagine from this statement that the Invalides and 8 wieg 

were all saved, as the capitulation guaranteed ?— now hear the fact :— 
‘Most of the Invalides remaining in the courts of the fortress were pat 

to death in the most merciless manner ; two of them were hanged at the 

Hotel de Ville—the French Guards saved others who were fortaaate 

enough to have escaped from their assassins.’— Bert. de Moleville, vol. i.p. 24 
As to the Swiss—the:r own officer relates— 


‘ We experienced every sort of outrage. We were threatened with mas 
sacre in all possible shapes—at length I and some of my men were taken to 
the Hotel de Ville. On the way I was assailed with all kinds of weapons, 
and saved only by the zeal of one of the Guards, who protected me. Tw 
of my men were massavred close behind me.’—1 Rev. Ret. ib. 

The rest—the ‘debris’—the broken remains—as he emphatically terug 
it—of those who had accompanied him, escaped by a concurrence of forwunate 
accidents which deceived the terocity of the mob ; but what became of the 
others he does not seem to have known; and the total number of either 
Swiss or Invalides massacred in the Bastille, or afterwards in the streets, 
‘was never, we believe, ascertained. M. Thiers, in a subsequent passage, 
dispatches the whole of this butchery in ¢hree words— other victims eZ? 
—but who these victims were—whether of the garrison or the besiegers— 
or whether they did not fald in the fair conflict, or what was the number of 
victims, M. Thiers does not affurd us ahint. And yet there was a circum- 
stance in these latter massacres which M. Thiers’ silence will not obliterate 
from the history of France. In them was first employed that new instru- 
ment of death, ‘7a /anterne ;’ but, wonderful to say, that watchword of 
murder, which had so large ashare in the early Revolution—from which one 
of M. Thiers’ pet patriots, Camille Desmoulius, ‘xe avee un caur tendre, 
took his bloody tile—which has been adopted into modern editions of the 
Dictionnaire de U Academie—(* LANTERNE—LANTERNER—sorle de sup- 
plice que le peuple au commencement de la Revolution faisaient subir,’ &c.) 
—this remarkable word, we say, is not permitted to sully the parity of M. 
Thiers’ page ; and as one may read M. Mignet’s ‘ History’ without knowing 
that there was such an implement as the Gvillocine, so we must read M. 
Thiers’ without any light from the Lanterne. 

We cannot refrain from adding two minute circumstances with which M. 
Thiers concludes his account of the capture of the Bastille. In describing 
the triumphal procession of its conquerors, he states— 


‘The keys of the Bastille were carried at the end of abayonet. A bloody 
hand, raised above the crowd, exhibited a s/ock-buckle ?—it was that of the 
Governor De Launay .’—i. 110. 


His stock-buckle ?—it was his Hxan!—This, the first of those frightful ex- 
hibitions that became so rapidly the standards and trophies of Parisian va- 
lour, was surely not undeserving the notice of the impartial historian, even 
though itdid not excite his indignation and horror. M Thiers indeed 
adds, that M. de Lannay was ‘beheaded ;’ yet even that dry and tardy 
statement is a miserable equivocation—he was not ‘beheaded’—he was 
massacred, atter along and miserable agony, and bis head was hacked off 
after death, placed on a pike, and paraded through all Paris—though M. 
Thiers’ historic eye ool see only a stock-buckle ! 

Immediately after these horrors another victim was added—M. de Flee 
selles, the Prevot des Marclands—chiet magistrate of Paris. For this 
murder M. Thiers has also several palliatives, with which we will not dis 
gustour readers. We wil! notice only one common to the Prevot's case, 
and that of M. de Launay :— 

‘On pretend that a letter had been found on De Launay from Flesselles, 
in which he said, “‘ Hold out while | amuse the Parisians with cockades.”’’ 
—voli. p. 69. 

We mast beg our English readers not to connect the word ‘pretend’ 
with the idea conveyed by the English word pretend—their meanings being 


sometimes nearly opposite. *‘PRerexpRe,’ says the ‘ Dictiounaire de I’ A- 
cademie,’ ‘signifie, soutenir affirmativement—etre persuadc.’—Preres- 
DRE signifies to assert—to be, persuaded of the truth of a fact. We beg 
them also to observe that M. Thiers uses ‘preéend’ in the present tense, 


and not pretendait. If he had said ‘on pretendait,’ we should have refer- 
red it to the calumnies of the time; but M. Thiers says pretend,—it is as 
serted,—as if it were now areceived opinion. But M Thiersknows ve- 
ry well that no one now believes—nor, indeed, ever did—this most incredi- 
ble story ; he knows that, fifty years ago, M. Bertrand de Moleville—a 
gentleman of the highest station and character, upon whose ‘ Aunals of the 
Revolution’ M. Thiers frequently relies, though with bis usaul inconsistea- 
cy, he as frequently garbles and depreciates the authority to which he is so 
largely indebted—M. Bertrand de Moleville, we say, condescended to ex- 
pose this absurd calumny ; and had, we should have supposed, extinguish- 
ed it for ever. But no! Calumny is never too dead nor too rotten to with- 
stand the galvanic process of M. Thiers’ revolutionary enthusiasm. 

The real character of all this series of events—their causes and concate- 
nation—which M. Thiers so elaborately obscures, will be explained, we 
think, to the surprise and horror of our readers, by a document which any 
French historian—and above all, those of the Revolutionary sc!ivol—migit 
be reluctant to quote, and which the English writers have probably net 











accumulation of munitions in the barracks would prove that they rather 
apprehended than intended an attack ; but in truth Pe is the clearest evi- 
dence, and amongst others that of M.de Brezenval himeelf, that not only 
were no provident measures of any kind taken—but, that, on the contrary, 
the most obvious precautions had been inconceivably neglected—and this 
M. Thiers himself blindly intimates in the last and mos t wonderful member 
of this wonderful paragraph :—‘ The Governor of the Bastille had wafur- 
nished the fortress, with the exception of sume indispensable articles.’— 
One translation says disfurnished—the other, removed ali his furniture— 
the original, ‘Je Gouverneur de la Bastille avait demenage,’ which, in the 
ordinary use of the words, would mean remove both himself and furni- 

ture. We know not whether M. Thiers, whose acquaintance with Paris 

dates only from 1821, and who, as it appears from other passages, was in 
1823 by no means ax fait of the ancient topography of the city, was aware 

that the Governor’s residence made no part of the fortress—but was an ex- 

terior and separate building ; it seems not—as he applies the term de me- 

nage to la place—the fortress, But whatever be the exact meaning of the 

ambiguous term, the result to which M. Thiers comes is this—that the roy- 
al fortress of the Bastille was unfurnished, because it was about to become 
the head-quarters of the royal army, with which it was to co-operate.— 
Now if the Governor had furnished the place, it mighthave been said that 
he was apprebensive of being attacked; but to de menager, whatever may 
be M. Thiers’ meaning of that term, at the moment, and with the view, cf 
making the place a point d’appui of an attack on Paris, would be the gross- 
est absurdity. But we must add a far more important fact, which M. 
Thiers does not mention—the fortress had been, in fact, left ‘ heinously un- 
provided’ of mea, ammunition, and provisions. With this formidable army, 
which surrounded Paris in such force as to be sufficient to attack the city 

on seven separate points, ‘and which.’ says M. Thiers, ‘ struck horror into 
the mindsof men’—the Bastille was !eft with a garrison of eighty-two Ih- 
valides, and thirty-two of the Swiss Guards, who had been sent there on 
the 7th—after which day, in spite of the growing agitation in the city, not 
one man was added; and to complete the incredible apathy and negligence 
of the Government, they lad ne ‘ munitions’ for either attack or a ence, 
and not one day’s provision; and in this state of things M. Thiers does not 
blush to assert, and to repeat, that the Government had meditated a gene- 
ral attack on Paris on the very day when the Bastille was found without 
bread for the next. It would have been au infinitely more reasonable in- 
ference from all the known and certain facts, that treachery in some high 
qaarter must have occasioned so strange a neglect of the most obvions and 
most necessary precautions on the part of the Government. 

His details of the actual capture of the Bastille—though of comparative- 
ly less importance—still deserve a short notice as striking instances of his 
premeditated misrepresentations. 

‘ No succours arriving, the Governor séized @ match with the intention of 
blowing up the fortress, but the garrison opposed it aud obliged him to sur- 
render.’ —i. p. 61. 

This is an entire perversion of the fact. The Governor was one of the 
first, if not the very first, to think of surrendering, and exhibited no roman- 
tic point of honour as to defending—much less ‘blowing up the fortress’ 
—on the contrary, what gave rise to M. Thiers’ foolish story tells just the 
other way. The Governor wanted to capitulate, but the blood-thirsty mob 
refused quarter; upon which the Governor wrote and threw across the 
ditch a message wo say,‘ We are willing to surrender provided we are as- 
sured that the garrison shall not be massacred ; but if you do not accept our 
capitulation we shali blow up the fortress and the neighbourhood.’ (Bert. 
de Mol. i. 237 ; ‘ Journal de la Prise de la Bastille, par un de ses Defen- 
seurs,’ Rev. Ret. 3, p. 290.) The Governor employed this menace of blow- 
ing up both the fortress and the assai/ants only to save the lives of the gar- 
rison—for as to blowing up the Bastille rather than surrender, it never 
came into auy one’s head—how should it?’ What worse could the mob do 
than destroy the royal fortress ? 


known, but which was judicially published in Paris in January, 1790, and 

which we find in a supplement to the Journal de Paris of the 26th of that 

moath. 

We have just alluded to the trials before the Chatelet, in which the Princes 
de Lambesc and M. de Bezenval were acquitted. As those trials were 
drawing to aconclusion, it was attempted to intimidaic the judges, or, if 
that should fail, to massacre the prisoners, by collecting round the Chatelet 
the same sanguinary mobs that had committed all the for mer enormities— 
At this moment, however, Lafayette and his friends were in power; he, witla 
the National Guard, protected the tribunal; some of the mob were arrested, 
and of one of them* we have before us the following extraordinary examina 
tion and confession : 

‘CHATELET DE Paris. 
‘16th January, 1798. 

‘ Interrogatory of Francis Felix Denot, now a prisoner inthe Chatelet, 
aged thirty-three years, by profession a cook, out of place, and residing 
in Rue St. Denis. 

‘ Asked—How long he has been out of place, and how he has lived ’ 

‘ Answers—That he has been six months out of place; and that ke 
bas lived with his wife, who embroiders, and is very well able to s ap 

rt him. 

‘ Asked—What he did on the 12th of July last, and the subsequemt 
days? 

y pncvers—That on the 12th of July, last, in the afternoon, as soon as be 
saw the procession of the busts of M. Necker and M. d’Orleaus, he joined 
the party that were carrying them, and crying ‘‘ Vive M. Necker!" “ Vive 
M. @ Orléans !”’—that he proceeded thus as far as the Palais Royal ; that 
there four persons proposed that they should go to the Place Louis XV. to 
prevent the troops from massacring the people, whom they were pursuing 
—that he, deponent, went with all the rest—that the troops—amongst whom 
was, a8 he heard said, the Prince de Lambesc—dispersed and sabred them 3 
that he, deponent, was overset, and was struck by several stones, and 
heard one gunshot—that toavoid the stones that were flying about, he lay 
down flat ona heap of building-stones on the Place ; and on rising, be 
picked up a dragoen’s helmet, which be kept and carried away—and in re- 
turning he cried out, as he went along, “Citizens! be on your guard to- 
night !’—that he then went home and did not go out again that day. 

‘That on the next morning, Monday—hearing that the citizens had takea 
arms—he joined them about 9 o'clock on the Place de Greve, with his hel- 
meton his head. That he, deponent, went with the people to get the 
arms from the Popincourt barracks ; that he, having already a gun marched 
at the head and prevented the people stopping by the way to take the wine ot 
two shops—that when they reached the barracks they armed themselves 
with guns, and he, deponent, took care that those only, who were steady 
and able to use arms, should have any ; that, thus armed, the crowd weat 
different ways ; that he, deponent, with one body, came to the Hotel de Ville 
—that these were told “ to go home: that they were about to organise dés- 
¢ ricts in order to take prudent measures ;”"—that he, deponent, went home, 
and thence to his district, St. rr oehy and with other citizens formed 
patroles that day and others—so that in fact he, deponent, was cight doys 
and nights continually on foot (o maintain good or der.(! ) . 

‘That the morning of Tuesday was emplo ed in going to seize the arms 
of the Invalides , that, being informed in the aftervoon that there was @ 
movement towards the Bastille, he went also to get, like the rest, a gun— 
aud some powder and ball, according to_a message from the Governor of 
that fortress to the rector (cure) of St. Paul’s. Soon after he had entered 
the Bastille he heard that the people were conducting M. de Launay to the 
Hotel de Ville. That he, deponent, hastened after him and overtook bim 
near the Arcade of St. John [one of the entrances to tiie Place de gen 
and never quitted till they came to the barrier in front of the Hotel ce Vil 
—that then the people cried out, “ Hang him, hang him!” That M. de 
Launay, seeing that the people were attacking without hearing bim, called 








‘ The besiegers approached, promising not to do any mischief; the In- 
valides, attacked by the pe were only saved from their fury by! 
the zealous interference of the French Guards. The Swiss found means to | 
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**Ce mot dont s’enrichissait le langue revolutionnaire indiqua un delit | 
qu’on sa garda bien de definer afin d’en rendre l’application plus commode.’ 
—Mem. de Be zenval. 














* M. Bertrand de Moleville—transcendently the best historian, as far 
as his work extends, of the Revolution, both from his information, his accv- 
racy and canduur—mentions the circumstance as slightly noticed in te 
Moniteur of the 15th of January, 1790, but be does not appear to have scea 
the original deposition. The fellow was well dressed, and seemed very 
moch sur vhat so usefu! a patriot should be arrested. No doubt cas 
exist that he wae one of those employed to conduct these atrocities. 
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eut—opening his eyes and grinding his teeth—“ Put me to death at once !” 
that at that moment several persons unknown to this dé ponent fell on M ‘de 
Lannay, with bayonets, guns, pistols and other weapors ; that he deponent, 
who was standing near M. de Launay, received a violent kick, which forced 
him to fall back a little ; but afterwards, the people seeing his helmet, said, 
“Come, dragoon, he struck you—cut of hishead; that although M. de Lau- 
way had been dead a quarter of an hour, and in spite of his own repugnance, 
be {began with a sabre that they gave him to endeavour to separate the 
bead from the body ; but finding the sabre too blunt, he took out his pock- 
et-knife * and finished tie operation. 

That the head, beiug thus separated, was placed on the end of a 
apike; and that he, deponent, still pressed and solicited by the people, car- 
ried that head ubout the streets until the close of the day ; that the person 
who carried the head of M. de Flesselles having joined him, they buth came 
and deposited the heads at the lower jail, for which they gave him a crown 
—that he had promised the people to carry about the head the next day, but 
on getting home he reflected seriously on this event. That he so little 
thought that he was compromising himself in this affair, that he prepared 
several addresses (claiming, as it would seem, some additiunal reward }— 
that he even preserted them to the deputies who came next day to Paris— 
te some of whom he even said that he had rid society ofa monster, aud hoped 
he might receive a medal as a reward for having gone to take the arms 
from the barracks and the Invalides, and particularly from the prison of La 
force, where the juiler consented to deliver them, he, deponent, having po- 
litely invited him so todo. He adds that about an hour before he ent off 
MM. de Launay’s head he bad taken a small glass of brandy, into which he 
had poured some gunpowder, which had turned his head. He knows that 
several persons caine to his residence next morning, to get from him the 
receipt for the two heads which he had received from the turnkey at the 
jail, and that not having found him at home, they forged a receipt, by means 
of which he has heard that they obtained the heads, giving the receipt to 
the jailers.’ 4 

We rust here pause a moment in this astonishing narrative to remind our 
readors that a week after the capture of the Bastille, Messrs. Foulon and 
®Gerthier—the first one of the ministry named to succeed that which was 
dissolved by the dismissal of M. Necker, and the latter his son-in-law— 
were massacred in the Place de Greve on the most absurd pretexts, and in 
the most cruel manner, and their heads, and the heart of M. Berthier, were 
paraded through the town. M. Thiers on this occasion says that M. Fou- 
lon was havged ‘a un reverbere’—a reflector—an inoffensive synunyme 
which he employs to avoid using the true and technical description of a /a 
lanterne—he even admits that M. Foulon’s head was promenaded through 
Paris—but he does not condescend to mention the head and heart of M. 
Berthier : and he sums up this new tragedy by observing, that 

"These murders must have been planned (conduits) either by the person- 
al enemies of M. foulon or by those of the public welfare ; for though the 
fary of the people had been spontaneous at the sight of the victims, as most 
popular movements ure, their original arrest must have been the result ef 
eoncert.’—vol. i. p. 127. 

Here again M. ‘Thiers misrepresents, and endeavours to separate this case 
from the other events ; the fury of the people was not spontaneous—and the 
concert and combination, which no doubt existed, were uno other than the 
concert and combination which had been at work for the preceding te n 
days—for here again we find Francis Felix Denot acting the same part that 
he did‘ for eight days after,’—and it was on the eighth day that these gen- 
tlemen were massacred. Thus proceeds this wretch's deposition : 

* This deponent further declares, that on the day that M. Berthier was 
bronght to the Hotel de Ville, he, deponent, was on the Place de Greve, but 
he participated in no way ia that assassination—but he was so close to that 
terrible execution, that he heard the said Berthier say to the people, ‘Spare 
me, my friends. | am innocent; { will give you a million,’ or several mil- 
hous ; that the said Bertbier was not hanged at the gallows of la lanternc, 





but massacred by the sabres of the soldiers ; that amongst, others, a soldier 
of the regiment of Royale Cravatte cut open his belly with his sabre ; that | 
the crowd was so great that he, depouent, fell upon the body—that an indi- | 
vidual to him unknown tore out the heart of M. Bertier, and placed it in 
his, deponent’s, liand—and that the soldier took him by the collar and _ said, | 
* Come, dragoon, carry this heart to the Hotel de Ville’’-—that he did so | 
carry it, and obtained an audience of M. de Lafayette, t and on leaving M | 
de ja Fayette and coming down the stairs of the Hotel de Ville, the same 
soldier stuck the heart on the end of his sabre, and forced him, deponent, 
to carry it abont—that they went through several streets of Paris, and to the 
Palais Royal, and that at last, while he and the soldier were getting their | 
supper ina public house inone of the streets that lead into the Rue {St. Ho- i 
nore, the peopic came and demanded the heart from them, and that depo- | 
went threw it out of the window to them, and does not know what became 
of the heart afterwards; and deponent further says, that he has nothing more 
to reproach himself with, in all the unlucky events that have since hap- 
pened :—that he accompanied, indeed, M. Lafayette to Versailles on the 
sth of October last, but took no part in the murder of the Royal Guards, 
but only possessed himself of a shoe belonging to one of those that were 
killed, to show it in Paris. 

* Asked if he was not excited to cut off M. de Launay’s head, to carry M., 
Berthier’s heart at the point of a sabre, and to attend all the mobs that have 
collected, and if he has not received sums of money for duing so ! 

* Answers, that he has not been excited by any one in particular, but by 
the people in general, as he befure stated; that he has received nothing for 
these actions—that he lias ten or a dozen times played the bassoon in certain 

rocessions of women to St. Genevieve, and that he received three or four 
ivres for each turn.’— Supplement au Journal de Paris, 26 Jan. 1790’ 

Such is the real picture of the Revolution !—the portrait ad vivum—not as 
outlived by Mignet or varnished by Thiers, but the living image—which to 
get rid ot and obliterate, and to throw a veil over its au-hors, and clouds of 
suspicion over its victims, is the sole object of these pretended Histories 
We need enter into uo detailed observations on Denot’s disposition, a strange 
and frightful mixture of confession and concealment—but which—as it is Ds 
ways the case when the criminal is allowed to talk—involuntarily reveals 
what itattempts to conceal. Cau any one believe that it was ‘fatality,’ or 
* accident,’ or spontaneous excitement,’ as M. Thiers indulgently phrases it, 
that occasioned this cook out of place to be an active leader in all these suc- 
cessive sceues—in the insurrection of the 12th of July—in the plunder of 
arms on the 13th—the attack of the Bastille on the 14th—in the patroles 
that filled Paris with terror for the ensuing week—in the murderous riot of 
the “2nd—to be the person who sawed off and paraded M. de Launay’s head 
en the 14th—who tore outand paraded the heart of M. Berthier on the 22nd 
—who for ten days was distinguished in the streets of the capital by the hel- 
met, the trophy and the proof of the popular aggression—and who on the 
evening of the 22ad went to sup with bis brother murderer, having on their 
table the heart of their victim, which, on the requisition of the mob outside, 
they threw out of the window ?—Can it be doubted that this was a chain of 
preconcerted emeutes; and how can M Thiers hope to persuade any man of 
common sense that ‘/’or repandu’ by Egalite in preparing such scenes and 
im hiring such actors was ‘ without any influence on the Revolution?’ Of 
this wonderful deposition, or of him who made it, we find no subsequent no- 
tice. The mob soon after terrified the Chatelet into an iniquitous sentence 
of death against M. de Favres, of which M. Thiers. in his usual ambiguous 
way, affects to doubt whether i* was pronounced ‘from fear or from con- 
viction.” Certain it is that the tribunal was never again in a condition to 
give any further treuble to Denot or his employers. Everything about him 
seems to have been buried and forgotten in the universal terror that ensued, 
aad we do not know that the proceedings of the Chatelet have ever been re- 
printed ; but an historian ought to have examined such ordinary publications 
as the Monifeur and the Journal de Paris ; aud although the deposition of 
Denot shows more distinctly the general connexion and detailed atrocity of 
tbe facts, it only affords an additional and stronger proof of what was already 
sulliciently notorious; and its chief value, for our present purpose, is, the 
singular precision with which it is found to belie every portion of M. Thiers’ 
parrative of the events, and to coutradicfhis apologetical theory of their 
canses, 

We must add that this case of Denot, though the most curioas and best de- 
tailed that we possess, is by no means a singular indication that all these 
enormities were prepared by the same heads and executed by the same 

hands. M. Thiers is forced to admit that a fellow of the name of Maillard, 
formerly a tipstaff or bailiff in one of the courts of law, played a great part 
on ail these occasions—that he was at the head of an organized band of as- 
sassius—that he was the most prominent leader of the attack on the Bastille 

—that it was the same Maillard who led the army of Paris to Versailles on 
the Sth of October—and again the same Maillard—still more decidedly 
damned to everlasting horror for having presided over and directed the Mas- 
sacre at the Abbaye. These thiugs, at least, M. Thiers cannot pretend to 
have been ‘ accident’ and ‘ spontaneous excitement?’ Who then were the 
employers and paymasters of Depot and Maillard—who but the two main 


* On the production of the knife it was observed to him that is was rath- 
er small for such an operation. He replied that he was a cook, and had 
been bronght up a butcher. and ree knew how to dissect.—Moniteur 
15th January, 1790. 

t ill as we think of most parts of Lafayette’s conduct, we do not infer 
from this sta'ement that he gave any countenance to this hideous visitor. It 


is clear that at that moment both he and Bailly were in almostas much dan- 


ps the — victims, and were forced to submit to the odious exigencies 
#) the mobs. 
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— of M. Thiers’s especial protection and apology—Danton and Ega- 
ule 

Here, for the present, we must suspend our examination. We have got 
through little more than the first livraison of M. Thiers’ first work, and have 
already exceeded our usual limits; but this portion affords the most decisive 
and irrefragable tests of the historian’s credit. We have not selected our in- 
stances; we have, as we before said, taken what M. Thiers presented to us 
as his first and greatest objects ; we have exhibited his mode of dealing with 
the two first and most important personages of each party—the King and 
Queen, and the Duke of Orleans and Lafayette; the two most remarkable 
elections—those of 1787 and 1792: the two first emeutes—of the 27th of 
April and 12th of July ; the two first massacres—of the 14th and 22nd of Ju- 
ly ; the eventful and decisive days of the 5th and 6th of October, and of the 
2ad and 3rd of September ;—all, in short, that was most striking, most im- 
portant, and most influential in the early Revolution; all that required, in 
the highest degree, diligent research, careful investigation, and au impartial 
— ;, and in all these great causes we have proved against him what we 

nk we cannot—on the soberest reconsideratioun—call by any gentler name 
than a deliberate system of falsehood and fraud. 

On the strength of that axiom of common seuse and genersl law, falsus in 
uno—or which might be, in this case, still more strongly stated, fa/sus in 
pluribus—falsus in omnibus, we believe we might here close our case against 
M. Thiers as an historian; but as the work proceeds, the deceptive princi- 
ple on which it was originally planned exhibits itself in other and larger 
forms, anddemand afurtherand more genera! examination, which we shall take 
an early opportunity of pursuing and bringing down to the latest issue of the 
‘ History of the Consulate and the Empire’—a work which, though written 
with a somewhat different, but, as we believe, a more personal object than 
the History of the Revolution, is conducted with the same habitual, if not na- 
tural and instinctive, bad faith, matured by political experience, and still 
further developed by the closer study and imitation of that most stupendous 
of all cheats, upon whose panegyric M. Thiers’ congenial pen is now em- 
ployed. 

a 


MURDER OF HIS MISTRESS BY A PRIEST. 


From the article “ Penal Jurisprudence of Germany,” in the Edinburgh 
Review. 

The small farm called Thomashof, in the village of Lauterbach, between 
Ratisbon and Landshut, was inhabited in the year 1807 by a family, con- 
sisting of Francis Riembauer, the Roman Catholic Curate of the parish, aud 
also the proprietor of the farm, and a widow named Frauenknecht, aud her 
two daughters, Magdalena and Catherine, one aged nineteen, and the other 
eleven years. The Frauenknecht family had been the former owners of the 
farm, and had sold itto Riembauer ; and being on terms of great intimacy 
with him, continued to reside there. All enjoye@ in a high degree the es- 
teem of their neighbonrs. The widow and her daughters were respected 
for their integrity and industry, and joved for the softness of their manners, 
and (we use the words of Riembauer) ‘the — kindness of their dis- 

wsitions. The younger daughter, Catherine, showed an intelligence far 

eyond her age. Riembauer himself passed for a model of aposiolic fer- 
four, charity, and simplicity. He was bornin 1770, and therefore was in his 
thirty -eighth year at the commencementof our narrative. He was the son 
of a day-labourer, a station lower in that country, where almost every one 
has some land, than that of an English farm-servant. The first years of his 
boyhood he passed as ashepherd’s boy, but betore he was thirteen he felt 
the power and the ambition to rise higher. With the assistance of some in- 
struction from his clergyman, he obtained admission to the public seminary 
at Ratisbon, and in 1795 was ordained. For tbe ten following years he 
served in the ministry in several of the neighbouring parishes; and 1805 
became curate of Prkwang, of which Lauterbach isa hamlet. He had a 
fine person, was an eloquent preacher, was zealous, active, and kind in his 
intercourse with bis parishioners, and was honoured, says Feuerbach, as a 
half-gloritied saint. [t was believed, indeed, and he encouraged the belief, 
that he had strange communications with the spiritual world. Souls from 
purgatory visited his chamber, implored a mass from him, and were releas- 
ed as soon as it had been said. He saw them himself flattering towards 
heaven in the form of doves. Sometimes, when he was abroad at night in 
the duties of his cure, they danced before him like fiery exhalations,—in the 
hope, as he supposed, to receive his benediction; and ranged themselves oa 
his right or on his left as he extended his hand. Until his purchase of the 
Thomashof farm he had avoided all worldiy engagements, and dedicated his 
leisure to literature and spiritual exercises. After that period he devoted 
much of it tothe leboursof the farm, which he appears to have performed 
himself, with little assistance except from the widow aud her daughters.— 
Against the few persons who thought it unbecoming that a priest should 
act as a ploughman or a groom, he defended himself by the decisions of the 
council of Carthage, and the authority of St. Epiphanius ; and his parish- 
ioners in general thought it a proof of apostolic humility. To his humility 
algo it was attributed that he never ]ooked any one in the face; and walked 
with a sunk head, downcast and half-closed eyes, and hands folded over his 
breast. In June 1807 he passed in Munich, with great distinction, the ex- 
amination which candidates for ecclesiastical preferment undergo in Bava- 
ria. Inthe beginning of 1808 he obtained the benefice of Priel, some miles 
from Lauterbach, sold the Thomashof farm, and removed with the Frauenk- 
necht family, mother and daughters, to his new parsonage. In June 1809, 
the mother and the elder daughter died within a few days of one another, 
after short illnesses. 

The situation of a Pfarrk3chin (minister’s cook) appears to rank in Ba- 
varia above ordinary menial service. She is generally the only domestic of 
the Priest, and in a country where, among those who are not noble, there 
is comparatively little inequality of ravk or fortune. she is often his principal 
companion. Magdalena, the older danghter, had filled this place in Riem- 
bauer’s household, and oa her death he earnestly endeavoured to persuade 
Catherine, the youuger daughter, now about thirteen, to supply her place. 
She refused, lett the parsovage, and lived as a servant, first with his brother, 
and afterwards in several other places. All those with whom she lived 
were struck with the contrast o: her general cheerfulness and her occasion- 
al anxiety and gioom. As she grew older, her periods of disturbance be- 
came more frequent and more terrible. She could not bear to be alone.— 
She spoke sometimes about a female whose recollection haunted her, aud 
whose figure pursued her wherever she went She could not sleep by her- 
self ; frightful appearances visited her if she attempted it. At length she 
confessed to one of her fellow-servants that she was oppressed by a dread- 
ful secret, and was advised by her to consult her Priest. She followed this 
advice, and revealed to her spiritual director that, some years before, Riem- 
bauer had murdered a woman. ‘That the only witnesses were herself, her 
mother, and her sister, and that since their death Riembauer and herself had 
become the sole depositories of the secret. The Priest consulted several of 
his brethren, and by their advice, directed her to be silent, and to leave 
Riembauer to the punishment of God. But silence was too painful, and she 
had recourse to another Priest, to whom she repeated her story, and to 
whom she told also that Riembauer bad appropriated the whole fortune of 
her family. His advite was also to say nothing. But he endeavoured 
to obtain restitution of the fortune, by sending to Riembauer an anonymous 
letter in Latin. The letter produced no result, but must have seriously 
alarmed Riembauer, since he waa able, many years afterwards, to repeat its 
contents. We copy it from his confession :— 

“ Habeo casum mihi propositam quem tantummodo tu solvere potes.— 
Vir quidam, quem tn bene noscis, debet alicui person 3000 florenoram 
circiter, Siconscientia tua vigilat, solve hoc debitum. Nisi intra quatuor 
hebdomadas respondeas, horrenda patefaciet ista persona. Hannibal ante 
portas,”’ 


Catherine's intellect was too clear to be clouded by the sophistry or the 
esprit de corps which must have seduced her spiritual teachers [In 1813, 
when she was seventeen years old, she laid her statement before tie tribu- 
nal of Randshut; but, as the Bavarian law did not allow her to be sworn 
until she was eighteen, no proceedings seem to have followed during that 
year. in 1814, having attained the age to which that law ascribes veraci- 
ty, she repeated it on oath, and a regular judicial inquiry was founded on it. 
From the minuteness with which the details are related, and trom the scenic 
effect given to many of the occurrences, we have no doubt that the unter- 
suchungs richter was Feuerbach himself. 

The following are the material parts of Catherine’s deposition :— 

‘In Jane 1807, when Priest Riembauer and my sister were in Munich, the 
oue to pass an examination, the other to learn cooking, a woman, akout 22 
years old, of large and powerful make, and exceedingly handsome, came to 
vur house, and qnanieed for the priest, whom she called her cousin. Finding 
him absent, she went into his room, behaved there as if she had been mis- 
tress of it, and looked through all the drawers in search of money. She 
spent the night with us, and left a sealed letter directed to him. When | 
mentioned the circumstance to him on his return, he said that she was his 
cousin, and that he owed her money. A few months after, on the evening 
of the first of November 1817, (the day was ascertained as being that of the 
great Catholic Feast of All Souls,) the priest and my sister were in the house, 
and my mother and I were retaruing from field work. As we gene 
we heard a noise in the upper room inhabited by the priest, anc scarcely 
knew whether it were laughing or crying, but it sounded more like crying 
At the door we met my sister running down the stairs, and she told us that a 








strange woman had come to visit the priert, that they had gone into his room 








that she had looked through the keyhole, and had seen him come behind the 
woman as she was seated, and draw her head backwards and attempt to cut 
her throat. While my sister on the steps was telling us this, the crying con- 
tinaed, and we heard the priest say, ‘‘ My girl, repent your sins, for you must 
die,” and we heard another voice say, “ Frank, do not do it, leave me my 
life, I’ll never come to you again for money.” My mother and sister ran into 
our room below. Iran up stairs, and saw through the keyhole a woman ly- 
ing on the floor bleeding and convulsed, and Riembauer sitting or kneeling 
by her, and pressing Ler throat with both his hands. 1 ran down into oar 
room, toid my mother and sister what I had seen; and while they were 
doubting whether they should call in the neighbours, the priest came down 
stairs to us, his apron covered with blood, witha razor also bloody in his 
hand. He told us that this woman had borne him achild, that she bad asked 
him for between one and two hundred florins, and threatened him, if he re- 
fused it, to denounce him to his ecclesiastical superiors, and that, as he could 
not furnish the money, he had killed her. I tan into his room, and found 
the woman, whom I recognised as our visitor in the summer, lying in ber 

blood, her throat cut through and lifeless. My mother protested that she 

would tell all, and when the priest fell on bis knees before her, said that her 
silence would do no good, since the neighbours must have seen the stranger 
and heard the noise. He now threatened to destroy himself, took a cord 

from the stable and ran into the wood. My mother and sister followed him, 

and believing that he really would hang himself, and that his suicide would 
only make the misfortune greater, they atlength promised concealment.— 

He proposed to bury the body ina sinall room adjoining an outhouse which 
he had lately built ; and accordingly, between twelve and one at night, dug 
the grave there, dragged the body down stairs, threw it, clothed as it was, 
into the grave and covered it with earth. One shoe fell off by the way, and 
I saw our house dog tearing it the next morning. Riembauer did not begin 
to wash out the blood in his room until the next day, aad then it had sunk 
in too deep to yield to water. I borrowed a plane, therefore, from the next 
cottage, and he endeavoured to plane out the stains. To the neighbours who 
asked what had occasioned so much noise and crying in our house all night, 

we answered, by Riembauer’s order, that we had been lamenting our fath- 

er’s death, and some loss of property which had followed it.’ 

She went on to say, that after this event Riembauer did not live bappily 
with her mother and sister, that her sister had often threatened to leave him, 
that he was in constant fear of their betraying him, and that finally he had 
destroyed their evidence by poisoning them. Her grounds for this belief 
were the suddenness of their deaths, Lis having suffered no priest or medi- 
cal man to approach them, and her sistér’s death having immediately follow- 
ed her taking a draught from his hand. She was sure, too, that he had in- 
tended to destroy herself. Her sister told her that Riembauer had said that 
he would give three or four hundred florins to get rid of Catherine, for she 
was getting cleverer every day, and in time there would be no buying her 
silence. Hehad promised her an enormous sm if she would stay with him; 
and when she told him, at her departure, that she had forgotten nothing, he 
had replied , “You will not get the best of it if you betray me. Your mother 
and sister are dead, and | shall say it was they who murdered the woman.’ 

Such a charge, brought by a mere girl against a man of Riembuuer’s re- 
apectable station and high character, obtained at first little beliet. it was 
supposed to be thefstrange and frightful product of a diseased imagination. 
This accounts for the absence of any judicial inquiries during the long peri- 
od between the first and second information. The accuser, however, show- 
ed so much ca!muess and intelligence; the story, with all its strangeness, 
was so clear, consistent, and detailed, that when, after the interval of a year, 
it was repeated, the court could not refuse to act on it. And as Lauter- 
bach is at a considerable distance from Priel, the first steps could be taken 
withort exciting the alarm, or affecting the reputation of the accused. The 
outhouse was tound, the small room by its side, and in that room, very lit- 
tle below the surface, a female skeleton complete, except that the bones of 
the hands were wanting. All the teeth were perfect and remarkably beau- 
tiful. No clothes, except a single shoe, are mentioned. Stains were found 
in Riembauer’s room, which, as soon as they were moistened, showed them- 
selves to be blood: and iv aor parts of the floor there were marks of a 
plane, which had been applied by an unskilful hand, and had pared away 
the planks unevenly. iy ; 

Riembauer was now arrested and taken to Landshut. On bis first exami- 
nation, he admitted his knowledge of the skeleton, and gave his own ver- 
sion of the murder and the burial. The bones, he said, where those of An- 
na Eiehstaedter, a person whom he had known when he was curate of Hirn- 
heim, who had deposited with him fifty florins, her savings, and whom he 
had promised to a 8 as his cook when he should obtain a benefice. From 
the time that he left Hirnheim, until her death, he had never seen her, though 
he had corresponded with her about her money ; and had understood that 
when he was in Munich, in 1807, she had visited ‘'homashof, and had griev- 
ed the Frauenknecht family by telling them that he had promised to make 
her his cook. . ne" ‘ 

‘One evening,’ said Riembauer, ‘in the beginning of November 1907, I 
returned from a funeral, and went straight to my room. The door was open 
and a figure was lying on the floor. J} called out, received no answer, felt 
it, and to my horror, found it to be a dead body. I ran below to the sitting- 
room, where the mother Frauenknecht and her daughter Magdalena were 
clinging to one another and shaking like aspen leaves. They seized me by 
the hands, and half-crying, ete ner oe implored me not to betray them. 
Their story was, that the person who had visited Thomashof the preceding 
Jane, (and whom I knew to be Anna Eichstaedter,) had returned ; had told 
them that she was to be my cook, and that they would have to remove ; that 
this had produced a quarrel, in the heat of which Magdalena had seized one 
of my razors and cut the woman’s throat. I told them that I must leave 
Thomashof; but they entreated me to stay with them, and promised to al- 
low me any reduction which I might wish from the purchase money, which 
I had not paid to them I was persuaded to stay, and moved my bed down 
to the ground floor. The next morning I went out early, aud wheu [ re- 
turned in the evening the body was still in my room. Tbe mother and 
daughter said they thought of burying itin the littlc room next the out-house . 
I said they might do as they liked, 1 would not interfere. They buried it 
that night. As the misfortune was remediless, and | hoped that, if they were 
allowed to live, they might atone for it by repentance, | thought it my duty, 
as charged with their salvation, to conceal the whole matter,’ 

We have seen that, until a late stage of the inquiry, a German prisoner 
knows nothing of the depositions against him. Riembauer, therefore. 
could not tell what had been Catherine’s evidence. But Feuerbach remarks 
that if he had heard every word of it, his own statement could not have 
been more skilfully framed. Ordinary criminals when they are first exami- 
ned, deny everything. Intelligent ones endeavour to assame the frankness 
of innocence. "In order to give credibility to their deuials and explanations 
—they admit what they know must heve been proved, so fur, at least, as 
such admission does not amount to pleading guilty to the whole charge.— 
There can be ne doubt, indeed, that this story was ready prepared. For 
six years the chance of detection had been before him. He must have de- 
cided what he should do, and what he should say, in every contingency. And 
his decision had been, not to pretend anythingso improbable as ignorance 
of the whole matter, but to admit both the fact of the murder, and that the 
widow, her daughter, and he himself, were privy to it. The catastrophe, 
and the dramatis persone rewained unaltered ; all that he did was to trans- 
pose the characters. He converted Magdalena from a wituvess into @ } erpe - 
trator, and himself from a perpetrator into a witness, He endeavoured al- 
so, bnt apparently without success, to suborn some of his friends to swear 
that Magdalena had confessed to them that she was the murderer. Most 
of his letters were intercepted. * One of,them is given by Feuerbach, It is 
addressed to a priest, and implores him to give the requisite testimony in 
consideration of their mutual atfectiou, of the grief with which his convic- 
tion would fill his friends, of the reproach which it would throw on tbe cler- 
gy, and of the scandal which it would be to the believers among the laity. 

The inquiry was directed towards Anna Eichstaedter. It was soon pro- 
ved that she had been remarkable for her tall powerful figure, and hand- 
some features, and particularly tor the beauty of teeth ; that she had lived 
as a cook in the parsunage of Hirvheim in 1803, when Riembauer was cu- 
rate there ; and that she had borne him a daughter who was stillliving. Ri- 
embaver, it appeared, supported the child, and had contributed to the sup- 
port of the mother until the beginning ot 1807, when the purchase ot Thom- 
ashof, and his buildings and improvements there, embarrassed him. This 
occasioned her visit to Lauterbach in Jane. In consequence of the letter 
which she left him, Riembaner soon afterwards went to Ratisbon, gave 
her some money and promised more, but strictly enjoined her not to come 
near him at Lauterbach. He was unable, however to keep his promise, and 
she engaged herself to a priest presiding at P , about fifteen or sixteen 
miles from Lauterbach ; but requested leave, before finally entering his ser- 
vice, to visit her friends. ; 

In the afternoon of the 1st of November, 1907, slic left her new master's 
house, taking with her an umbrella with the priest’s initials, P. D., engrav- 
ed on the handle. From that time she had never been heard of. Until the 
discovery of her remains, it had been supposed that she had been drowned 
in one of the torrents which cross that mountainous country, and her body 
swept into the Danube ; or that she had been destroyed by a notorious brig- 
and who at that time infested the neighbourhood of Ratisbou. and was exe- 
cuted the next year A few days after her disappearance, the priest of P—, 
suspecting her to be at Thomashot, wrote to Riembauer, and begged him to 
tell her that, if she had changed her mind as to entering his service, he wish- 
ed to have his umbrella returned to him. Riembauer’s answer was, that he 
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knew nothing about her or the umbrella. It was found, however, in his 
ion, sull marked with the initials of its originalowner. It was fur- 
ther ascertained that Riembauer had Jived a very dissolate life, and that his 
profligacy, and the necessity of coucealing it, had led him into expenses far 
exceeding his lawful means, and supplied therefore by fraud and extortion. 
One of Catherine’s accusations, that he had been the active cause of the 
deaths of her mother and sister, was nct substantiated, It was proved, in- 
deed, that during their illness Riembauer had kept them secluded, and had 
allowed no priest or professional man to approach them, but when their 
bodies were disenterred no decisive traces of poison were found. The bet- 
ter opinion seemed to be, that they had caught from an Austrian soldier, 
whom they had received and nursed in the parsonage, the military fever 
then raging in Bavaria, and had died naturally, though perhaps for waut of 
attention and medical treatment. 

In England the matter would now have been ripe for decision. That on 
the Ist of November, 1867, Anna Eichstaedter was murdered at Thomashof 
would bave been considered as proved. All that a jury would have to de- 
cide was, whether they believed the statement of Catherine or thatof Riem- 
bauer. There was no physical improbability in Catherine’s story. Anna 
Eichstaedter was indeed a vigorous woman, but Riembauer was a powerful 
man, and probably exceeded her in strength as much as she exceeded the 
generality of women. It was, without doubt, morally improbable that a 
man of reputation for piety should have been gnilty of a frightful crime ; 
bat against this were to be set far greater opposing improbabilities. In the 
first place, there was a physical difficulty in Riembauer’s narrative. Mag- 
dalena was small and weak ; it seemed impossible that she could have over- 
powered a tall strong woman. ‘Then her mildness and softness of disposi- 
tion were as remarkable as Riembauer’s sanctity. In her case, too, there 
was almost an absenc? of motive. She could have had no hatred of Anna 
Fichstaedter, for she had never seen her before, and she could not have 
hoped to retain her place in Riembauer’s housekold by committing a mur- 
der almost in his presence. On the other hand, Eichstaedter’s death re- 
lieved Riembauer from an enemy who threatened to ruin his reputation, 
stop his advancement, and perhaps destroy his means of‘existence. The 
subsequent conduct of the parties, too, is consisteut only with the theory of 
Riembauer's guilt. At first sight, indeed, it seems strange, on that supposi- 
tion, that the widow and her daughter should have continued to live with 
him. Satthey had venerated him up to that time; he had subjected their 
minds by the ascendency of his station, talents, and knowledge; he was 
their spiritual director, and he had made himcelf master of their property. 


On the other hand, if he were innocent—that he, a man, as he represeuted | 


himself, of scrupulous piety, should have shielded a murderess and her ac - 
complice, should have allowed them to bury in an outhouse the body of his 
mnrdered friend, and should have retained them till their deaths as his sole 
domestic associates, is inconceivable. 

He would probably have been tried at the first assizes after Catherine’s 
information was laid ; the earn 2 could scarcely have outlasted one 
day ; and unless there were some technica! flaw, unless the copyist perhaps 
left out in the indictment the words ‘then and there,’ or wrote Eichstaed- 
ter’s name Hannah, instead of Anna, or Mary instead of Maria, che judge 
would have summed up unfavourably, and the jury would have convicted 
him without leaving the box. 

Such a decision, obtained by balancing conflicting improbabilities, how- 
ever deeply the preponderating scale may incline, does not satisfy a German 
jurist. In the first place, the proof of the that-bestand, the physical fact of 
the murder, was imperfect. The wound, which had caused death by divid- 
ing the arteries of the neck, had reached nobone. The skeleton, therefore, 
—and, after six years, only a skeleton remained—showed no injury, and 
the that-bestand, as we have seen, ought to be proved by inspection. And, 
secondly, Catherine was only a single witness, and her evidence, tnerefore, 
only half proof. The untersuchungs richter, therefore, who had no more 
doubt as to Riembauer’sguilt than an English juryman would have had, di- 
rected his whole energy, and his whole skill, to the leading or drawing him 
to a full confession. Buthe had to deal witha man as determined, and per- 
haps as sagacious as himself, who had long meditated his defence, and was 
resolved that neither fatigue, nor shame, nor despondency, nor even the 
horrors of an indefinite imprisonment, should force him to assist in his own 
condemnation. , 

For four years the contest continued. Riembauer endured ninety nine 
formal examinations; besided confrontations with separate witnesses which 
Feuerbach calls innumerable. The depositions filled forty-two folio vol- 
umes. Still little progress was made. The accused generally acted the 
part of the persecuted Christian, who hears with petience the falsohood and 

the misrepresentations by which he is assailed. If he sometimes broke 
into the sudden anger of a calumniated man, he instantly apologized, and 
relapsed into the mild tone and half smile which marked his usual demea 
nour. Sometimes, indeed, in a confrontation, he assumed the dignity of a 

reacher, and rebuked the witnesses for their perjury ; sometimes he burst 
into laughter at the absurdity of their inventions; and sometimes he wept 
over his own oppressed and defenceless state—a prey to all his-own ene- 
mies and to all those of the church, inspired and jo te) by Satan himself; 
and sometimes he had recourse to the most vehement asseverations. ‘If be 
stood on the scaffold,’ he said, * vith a thousand devils before Him, he could 
ouly repeat with his last breath his former story. His heart,’ he assured 
the judge, was as spotless as snow. He only wished that his bosom were 
transparent. How was it possible thata priest could commit murder, and 
‘tontfiue his priestly functfons, knowing, a3 he must know, that the murder 
made him ipso facto irregular and excommunicated, and guilty of a fresh 
and mortal sin whenever he administered the sacraments? Was it conceiv- 
able that any man in his senses would touch the divine elements with hands 
stained with innocent blood, and incur the probability of temporal punish- 
ment and the certainty of eternal damnation 1?’ 

Feuerbach has given us, atsome length, part of one .of these examina- 
tions. It began at four in the afternoen of the lst of November, the anni- 
versary of the murder. From that time until midnight, the judge strove to 
convince his understanding, by showing the separate and cumulative 
force of the evidence against him, and te rouse his conscience, by urging 
the wickedness as well as the folly of persisting in falsehood. For eight 
consecutive hours he remained apparently unaffected. At length the judge 
suddenly raised a cloth, under which lay a human skull. ‘This,’ he said, 
‘is the skull of Anna Eichstaedter, still remarkable by these rows of bean- 
tiful teeth.’ Riembauer sprang up from his chair, looked wildly at the judge, 
but immediately resumed his composure and his fixed smile, placed himself 
so as to avoid looking at the skull in front, and answered, ‘ My conscience 
is at ease. This day eight years, as [ returned from Pirkwang, I found that 
skall, and the body of which it formed a part, lying dead in my room. If 
it could speak, it would say, Riembauer was my friend, not my murderer 
You see that [ breathe freely in its presence. [am not a criminal, but a 
victim’ When the whole of that long day’s examination had been read 
over and sigued by him, the judge again led him in front of the skull, and 
again exhorted him to repent and confess. He was not unaffected, but soon 
resumed his tranquillity and his smile, and exclaimed, addressing the skull, 
‘Oh! if you could * speak, you would prove my veracity.’ 

At length, on the 26th of October 1816, the inquiry was terminated, and 
the papers were sent to Munich for the decision of the superior court; the 
court which inquires, and that which decides, being, as we have seen, al- 
ways distinct. On the lst of October 1817, (the date is material, as show- 
ing the pace at which justice moves in Germany,) the matter came on for 
discussion by the saperior court. How long tha tdiscussion would have 
lasted, or what would have been the decision, we do not know; for on the 
eighth day it was interrupted by a communication from the court at Land- 
shut. On the 13th of October, the prisoner had asked for an audience, and 
had declared that he had prayed to the Holy Ghost to assist his memory, 
and was now convinced that the story in which he had persisted for four 
years was incorrect ; and that in fact it wasthe widow Frauenknecht, not 
the daughter, who had committed the murder. It was obvious that his res- 
olution was giving way ; his appetite had begun to fail, and on the 26th he 
asked for another audience, on the ground that he feared his mind was be- 
coming disturbed, and hoped that a frank confession might give him ease.— 

In that audience he threw himself on his knees before the judge, implored 
that his trial might be brought to an end, said that he was tired of life, and 
driven almost wild 7 spectral appearances. Visions of those whom he had 
not known, appeared in his cell, aud for three nights following, immediate- 
ly after the Ave Maria, he had heard a dull awful sound, resembling that of 
a muffled dram. But he still could not bring himself to confess. When the 
judge remarked, that the length of the inquiry, and the consequent injury 
to his mind and body, were his own fault, be answered, that his misery 
arose pot, as the judge seemed to hint, from consciousness of unreveuled guilt, 
but from sleepless nights—and that he had already told all that he knew, 
and all that he believed. But there was something in his manner that in- 
duced the judge to return to the attack. He again went over all the im- 
probabilities, the inconsistencies, and the detected falsehoods of the prison- 
er’sstory—again reproached him with the folly, the wickedness, and the de- 
gradation of persisting in untruth, and again urged him to relieve his con- 
science by a full confession. Feuerbach was a man of great powers, both 


of reasoning and persuasion, and Riembauer, broken down, both physically 


and mentally, now gave up the contest. ‘ Yes,’ he said, * Mr. Commission- 

er, you are right. My health is siuking every day, and 1 feel that the best 

thing that I can now do is to admit my guilt. But while L take this deci- 

ded step, let me implore the royal protection for my innocent children.— | 
And now you may take down my confession. Catherine’s evidence is es- 

sentially true. It was | who deprived Anna Lichstuedter of life.’ 
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that portion which Feuerbach has reported, are as follows :— 


‘The letter that I received from Anna Eichstaedter filled me with terror. 
Unless I would provide for the child, and receive her into my house, she 
threatened to denounce me to my ecclesiastical superiors. The result of 
my visit to her at Ratisbon increased my alarm. I explained to her my pe- 
cuniary embarrassments, aud the impossibility of my receiving ber, but she 
would listen to no excuses, and could be convinced by no argument. My 
honour, my position, my powers of being useful, all that I valued in the 
world was at stake. I often reflected on the principle laid down by my old 
tutor, Father Benedict Sattler, in his Ethica Christiana,* a principle which 
he often explained to his young clerical pupils ;— 

‘“ That it is lawful to deprive another of life, if that be the only means of 
preserving one’s own honour and reputation. For honour is more valuable 
than life ; and if it be lawful to protect one’s life by destroying an ussailant, 
it must obviously be lawful to use similar means to protect one’s honour.” 
My case a yee to me to fall precisely within this principle. I thought 
if this wicked woman should pursue me to Lauterbach, and do what she 
threatens, my honour is lost. 1 shall be disgraced throughout the diocese, 
the consistory will remove me, and my property will perish for waut of my 
superintendence. Father Sattler’s principle became, therefore, my dictamen 
practicum; but though, from the time of my return from Ratisbon until the 
perpetration of the act, it was never out of my thoughts, I had not arranged 
any wy for carrying it into execution. 

‘ The day of payment of the allowanse for the child arrived and passed, 
and I could not send it. I had it not, and was unable to borrow it ; and I 
lived in constant terror of Eichstaedter’s appearance. At length, on the 
evening of All Souls’ day, as I was returning to my house with Magdalena, 

saw a woman enter before us, whom I recognized as Cichstaedter. 1 
overtook her in the passage, and took her up-stairs. Sattler’s precepts 
rushed on my mind; I was tempted to throw her down ‘rom the landing- 
place. And even now I cannot tell what prevented me. Perhaps it oceur- 
red to me that she would not be killed by the fall, and then matters would 
be worse than before. When we got into my room she renewed her de- 
mand, that the child’s maintenance shuuld be paid, and that I should take 
her into my house: and I showed her again and again, that neither the one 
nor the other was possible. Finding her deaf to all reasoning, I left her 
ou some pretext, went down-stairs, and armed myself with a knife and a 
razor. 

‘In doing this, I scarcely think that I was a free agent. Perplexity for 
the present, and terror for the future—borror at the necessity of acting on 
Sattler’s principle, and inability to find any other means of extrication—so 
confused me, that | hardly knew what [ was about. When | came back, 
she began again to storm and to threaten; and I came behind her as she was 
sitting, and tried to stb her in the throat with the knife. It was too biunt, 
and { let it fall and attempted to strangle her. It was then that I told her to 
repent, for that she must die, and that ;she prayed so earnestly for her life 
1 failed again, and then took the razor from my pocket, and made a deep 
cutin herneck. [immediately saw that this wound was mortal. She re- 
mained standing for an iustant or two, and TI said:— 

‘“ Avna, I beg forgiveness from God and from you. You would have it 
so. Pray to God to forgive you your sins, and [ will give you absolution.” 
And I gave her absolution—this being a casus necessitatis. She was now 
beginning to fall, and I supported her under the arms, and laid her down 
softly on the floor. I knelt by her side, and gave her spiritual consolation 
until her breath was own. ‘Two days after, ] buried her; andas the hands 
had stiffened in an attitude of entreaty, they rose above the grave, and I was 
forced to remove them.t I have nothing more to relate about this melan- 
choly event, except that I have frequently applied} masses to her soul, and 
that her death has always been a source of grief to me, though the motives 
which led me to effect it were praiseworthy. These motives—my only mo- 
tives—were to save the credit of my honourable profession, and to prevent 
the many evils and crimes which a scandalous exposure must have occa- 
sioned. Had I not stood so high with my people, I would have submitted 
tothatexposure. But if the faults of a priest, revered as I was, had been re- 
vealed, many men would have thought that my example justified their sins 
—others would have lost confidence in their clergy—and some, perhaps, 
might have thought religion afable. As these calamities could be prevented 
only by getting rid of Anna Eichstaedter, J was forced to get rid of her. The 
end was good—her death was the only meaus. Therefore I cannot believe 
that it was acrime, The same motive induced me to endure year after year, 
the misery of a dungeon. As soon as I had reason to believe it to be the 


will of God that [ should myself reveal what I had done, I made a full con- 
fession.’ 


So corrupt, indeed, was Riembauer’s moral sense, that he believed even 
his Bt etd to have beena virtue. 

‘ My failings,’ he said on another occasion, ‘ so far as they are failings, were 
the incidents of my position. They were the failings of celibacy, (calibats- 
suenden.) They never disturbed my conscience; fur I could defend them, 
both by reasoning and examples taken from ecclesiastical history, and | 
think that I deserve credit for having so managed my conduct as to give no 
public offence.’ 

On the Ist of August, 1818, more than five years after the trial began, and 
about eight months after it might have been supposed to have terminated 
by Riembauer’s confession, judgment was pronounced on him. He was 
a guilty of murder, and sentenced to indefinite imprisonment in a 
ortress, 

——— 


A LEGEND OF FLODDEN FIELD. 


Autumn had arrived ; the sickle was already in the corn, and an abundant 
harvest promised to amply recompense the peasant’s labour, when even the 
remotest glens which border— 


‘ Tweed’s fair river, broad and deep,’ 


were disturbed by alarming rumours, which, witbin a week, received a fa- 
tal confirmation, [nfluenced by French intrigue, it was reported thata ray- 
ture with England was contemplated by the Scottish King; and the concen- 
tration of the royal army in the immediate vicinity of the capital gave a fear- 
ful ‘ note of preparation.’ Still hostilities had not been yet declared. Hen- 
ry was inFrance; but his queen, Catherine, had despatched an embassy to 
the amorous monarch, to accommodate existing differences if it were possi- 
ble, and prevent an unnecessary appeal to the sword. 

It was well known that many of the Scottish nobles were opposed to a 
war with England ; and therefore, it was hoped, rather than expected that 
‘the champion of the dames’ might yet be induced to sacrifice his gallantr 
to better sense, and to doubt whether ‘ a torquois ring’ § was sufficient equi- 
valent for plunging his country into a contest with a neighbouring kingdom, 
which, no matter how it might eventuate, must entail an enormous loss of 
life aud property upon the victors andthe vauquished. In a lonely strath, 
embosomed among the Cheviots, a gentleman of the house of Nithsdale re- 
sided in the same dwelling place where for three centuries his ancestors had 
lived and died. Probably, it would be more correct tosay where their fu- 
neral rites had been performed, for ina lawless and unsettled age (1513), 
more spirits passed in midnight raids or battle fields than on the peaceful 
death-bed, where affection smoothed the pillow of the sufferer, and religion 
whispered to the departing soul that time was merging into eternity. 

Hugh Maxwell traced his lineage to Ralph de Macuswell, one of the bold- 
est of the Norman barons who followed the first William, and founded the 
proudest families of Britain. The haughty earl who ruled a clan then the 
most powerful on the borders, admitted his relationship, and termed Hugh 
‘ his loving cousin ;’ and although many of the chiefs could bring one hun- 
dred retainers to the field when Lord Nithsdale unfurled his banner, a hardi- 
er band of daring horsemen never rode at a knight’s back than the dozen 
moss-troopers who pricked at the command of Dark Hugh of Glensleath. 

The man who bes notia pilgrimage to that classic region which Scott’ has 
hallowed must be dead to the charms of romance. Putting aside legends 
of love and fwar with which the borders teem, he who admires pastoral beau- 
ty blended with ‘auld world ’ reminiscences will find ‘ the debatable land’ 
rife with both. If the pilgrim confines his wanderings to the bunks of the 
Tweed, he will meet‘ ruins grey,’ rearing their crumbling walls amidst the 
exquisite fertility by which modera husbandry has changed morass and moor 
into corn-fields ; but shuuld he wish to view nature still unchanged, he will 
find amidst the Grampians and the Teviots, ay, even yet, such a valley as 
Glensleath once was. 

Enclosed by swelling heights, whose moorland surface was here and there 
interspersed with patches of verdare, the strath, in which Dark Hugh and 











* We have not seen this work. Feuerbach describes it as consisting o 
six large volumes, containing almost a caricature of the sort of morals and 
| casuistry which is asually called Jesuitical. He also adds that it is a fa- 





vourite text-book in many places of ecclesiastical education in the south of 

Germany. 

+ This accounts for the bones of the hands having been the only parts of 
| the skeleton deficient. 

t The use of the technical word ‘ applicirt, ‘applied,’ is very remarka- 
| ble. 
| § Piscottie says that the queen of France, in addition to a ‘ torquois ring 
| and glove,’ added a more substantial consideraticn w induce James to com- 
‘mit a breach of the peace, namely’ fourteen thousand crowns 


The confession lasted through thirteen audiences. The material facts of 
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his boid retainers were domiciled, extended for a coup'e of miles. At its 
opening to the lowlands the valley was suflici ently broad to furnish a good- 
ly range of arable land, stretching for its whole leagth on both banks of a 
mountain rivulet, that united itself with one of the many tributaries which 
lose their waters on the Tweed, graduully narrowing, a8 it crept upwards 
among the hills. The valley terminated in a deep ravine, into whicha deep 
taru* vented itself over a dark ridge of granite, and formed the rivulet wo 
have described. 

Half way up the glen the flat ground expanded : and the stream, dividing 
for a few hundred yards, insulated a bold knoll, on which the dwelling of ‘the 
lord of the valley ’ was erected. 

The building in construction and appearance was similar to the peel-lousee 
then numerous on the border, but of which ‘ few and far between,’ a spe- 
cimen may still be found by the tourist. It wasa sqaare tower, of command- 
ing height, roofed with grey flags, and one corner ornamented by a bartizan, 
Comprising three stories, the lower, which was vaulted, contained the store. 
rooms of the establishment, and a most useful apanage, for a beleaguered 
garrison—a well excavated in the rock, affording a never-failing su ply of 

ure water. The second floor was occupied by a spacious hall, to erably 
ighted on three sides by iron-barred windows; and on the fourth, heated 
when the season required it, by a chimney large enough to roast a sheep en- 
tire. The third floor,was partitioned into chambers and tenanted by the 
owner of the mansion and the females of his family, while the servants, male 
and female, were quartered in a range of low offices attached to the town, 
and protected by au embattled wall. Within this fortified enclosure, there 
was space sufficient to cuntain fnel for the garrison, and the cattle of Hugh 
Maxwell and his retainers, when an expected raid obliged them to guard 
against a sudden onslaught of the enemy. 

Crowded together, as if for mutual security, a dozen rudely built cotta- 
ges lay within a bow-shot distance of the tower ; and in these the retainers 
of the Lairds of Glensleath with their families were located. A croft of corn 
land, and right of pees to each, was held by military tenure ; 
and, as Maxwell was a kind and generous patron, in return he was bravely 
and faithfully served by his retainers. Generally the English riders coutined 
their operations to the low country. Yet remote as the strath of Glensleat\: 
was, it did not escape an occasional visitation. But at that time reprisals 
were the order of the day; and if border rumour might be credited, ‘for 
one hoof the Maxwells lifted three.’ By this simple method, the running 
account between their brother borderers and the occupants of Glensleath 
was regularly balanced, and we need scarcely add iu favour of the latter. 

Although a portentous cloud overliung the land, a traveller who might 
have visited the strath on the evening of the 27th of August, 1513, could 
have seen naught there to have indicated alarm or apprehension. The sum- 
mer kad been unusually warm, and the harvest was early and abundant; 
every inhabitant of Gtensleath, from childhood to old age, was busied in 
the rye and barley fields; and when the sun cast a parting smile upon the 
lone but lovely valley, half the ripeaed grain which had waved in the morn- 
ing breeze was prostrate before the sickle. | Hugh Maxwell had given the 
signal for rustic toil to cease ; the weary but happy company were already 
wending towards the town, where, according to the custom of the times, a 
substantial meal had been prepared for all employed in the field. The laird 
of Glensleath had droppec behind to hold confidential conversation with a 
favourite kinsman, when the latter, turning a hasty glance towards the en- 
trance of the valley, suddenly exclaimed,— 

‘A horseman, Hugh' See how the sun glints upou spear and headpiece |’ 

‘ Ay,’ was the reply, ‘and, doubtless, a rider from Carlaverock. Hurry 
on, Rob, and tell the good dame to mend our fare a bit. I will await the 
stranger here.’ 

The youny borderer hastened to the tower, while Maxwell, fixing his 
eyes upon the horse-path, muttered to himself,— 

‘’Tis hard! a brief week wedded, and the fairest Foster on the border 
mine. Wooed in sheer love, and won, despite a wealthy suitor and the 
deadly enmity ef a clan who loathe the very name of Maxwell. Ay, and 
how boldly was it done! all gathered for the next day’s bridal—six score 
Fosters drinking to the bridegroom's health—and the old knigbt, tricked 
out in all the bravery a gallant lover should show before his mistress. Poor 
gentleman! they say he spent a hundred marks upon his doublet. There, 
too, were the stoled priest and gay-dressed bridesmaids : and Lady Marga- 
ret talking of the Douglas blood, and boasting herself old Bell-the-cat’s 
poor cousin—much did she marvel, forsooth, that an offshoot of the Niths- 
dales should dare to look to one so much above him! Ha! ha! ha! I can 
fancy well how pleasantly the proud dame looked when the tirewoman an- 
nounced that the bird was flown, and if the rites proceeded, that they must 
find the doughty knight a mate among the bridesmaids. And where was 
Mabel Foster? fairly across the Tweed, mounted on her own brown jennet, 
her lover at her dhe, and a score of Maxwells at her back, whvu, man for 
man, would have ridden against the flower of the border.’ 

80 spoke Dark Hugh: and as the reader might have formed an unfavoura- 
ble impression of the borderer’s exterior from the sov/riquet he had obtain- 
ed to distinguish him from others of the same time, we must hasten to un- 
deceive him. 

The Laird of Glensleath was scarcely twenty-five, his figure was tall, 
slight, and sinewy, uniting activity with strength. Nature had been liberal! 
to the gallant borderer, and to personal grace her boon was not confined, 
for Hugh Maxwell’s face might have been taken by an artist as a mode! of 
manly beauty. Every feature was well proportioned ; and while pure white 
teeth and jet-black eyes gave him the smile which woman loves to‘took on, 
the darkness of his hair, the deep brown with which the sun and storm had 
bronzed his cheek,— 

‘His sqnare-turned joints and strength of limb 
Showed him no carpet knight so trim, 
But in close fight a champion grim,’ 
and justified the martial reputation he had obtained in times so wild aud 
chivalrous. 

I have said that the times were wild, and wild, in sooth, they were. The 
doctrines of meum and tuum were bat imperfectly understood, and the suc- 
cessful raids and daring forays of Dark Hugh, so far from evoking reproba- 
tion, had raised him high in the estimation of the borderers. Still in an 
age, ‘ when the strong hand gave law,’ this offence against common hones- 
ty might have been accounted pardonable ; and had he contented himseli 
with appropriating the Fosters’ sheop, the delinquency might have been 
extenuated. But what apology could be made for —e oft ‘ the old 
man’s daughter?’ Strange as it may appear, even those who held in feudal 
hate the very name of Maxwell admired the sporting style in which the 
abduction had been achieved ; and the prettiest bridesmaid among the lot, 
in her orisons, was overheard to supplicate the Virgin that, were it the will 
of heaven that she, too, should be ran away with, why the sooner the trial 
was over, and she knew the worst, the better. 

But a few minutes had elapsed before the strange horseman issued frem 
the ravine that formed the opening of the glen, and, at a glance, Dark Hugh 
recognised in the armed rider the youngest brother of the head of the Max- 
wells—‘ Young Ralph,’ as he was termed, ‘of Carlaverock.’ On perceiving 
his kinsman the horseman spurred forward, and, with his escort, which con- 
sisted of half-a-dozen light-armed prickers, was soon beside the laird of 
Glensleath. Dismounting, the youthful knight gave his charger to an at- 
tendant, aud, while his small train respectfully fell back out of range of 
hearing, the kinsmen walked leisurely towards the town. A few words 
explained the unexpected visit; Ralph Maxwell brought a summons to the 
field. ’ - 

‘ War is the borderer’s game,’ but need it be marvelled at if the tidings 
that the royal banner was unfurled fell heavily on the ear of him who had 
been married but a week? And when he mounted the tower stairs, intro- 
duced his youthful kinsman to the hall, and presented his blushing bride to 
receive her cousin’s congratulations, the surpassing beauty of the fair runa- 
way elicited a heavy sigh when the stout bridegroom remembered tha: he 
must so soon tear himself away from her he had loved so long and won so 
gallantly. His pees ey oy not escape the observation of the visitor, and 
when Mabel quitted the hall to hurry the evening meal, young Ralph. pas- 
sionately exclaimed, as he clasped his kinsman 's hand,— 

‘ By heaven, Hugh! I marvel not that thou listened so coldly to the news 
L carried. Much as | love to see the old eagle flutter in the centre of four 
hundred gallant Maxwells, were I in thy place—Saint Andrew judge me ! 
—an’ I could tear myself from the arms of that peerless beauty. Nay, there 
are enow of the name to muster round the banner of Carlaverock ; give thy 
retainers to my leading. I could not, for the soul o’ me ! ask thee to part 
from beauty like thy Mabel’s, nor dim the lustrous eye of that fair Foster, 
by summoning her lover to the field. 

While the young knight spake, a glow of red crimsoned the brown cheek 
of his dark kinsman, aud brows, overarching eyes, ‘ that brightened in love, 
and which darkened in war,’ contracted. 











‘ Nay—nay, I cannot be angry ” said Dark Hugh ; ‘thou meanest kindly, 
kinsman. What! Scotland in brave array, and Nithsdale’s banner in the 
breeze, and a Maxwell wanting! God knows, Mabel, how fondly I adore, 
and men admit how boldly I won thee ; yet, did [ love thee dearer, a holier 
call must be obeyed. Thou, girl, a Foster—and, foemen though the) be, 
right gallant is the name—what wouldst thou think were he, for whomt jou 
left a father’s hall, to dally in degrading safety in thy bower, when the best 
blood of two brave kingdoms met hand to hand? No, no, dear Ralph, more 
than one foray have we ridden side by side, and now, by Saint Andrew ! 
we'll test the temper of English metal together upon a battle-field 


* A Highland lovg! 
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here comes supper. One word before my ladybird returns. England 
comes on in strength, and none can tell the issue of the day—our louse 
will not be backward, should I fall—Mabel—wilt thou protect her * 

Hugh Maxwell turned his face away, as if to look, from a narrow case- 
ment deeply imbedded in massive stonework, on the happy group of his re- 
tainers, who were feasting after a long day’s harvesting. But, were the 
truth told, a tear was in his eye, and the dark borderer would have felt 
shame to betray that even on one point ‘ his heart was weak.’ His kinsman 
took bis hand. ; 

‘1 have ridden in foray with thee, Huga, and shoulder to shoulder we'll 
ride a-field. Before { auswer thy request, I’ll name a half-forgotten circum- 
stance—'tis but a fable, after all. A boy, forsooth, would imate him with 
his lord’s retainers, and take a moonlight ride across the border and ep 
into merrie England. The foray was successful, and a hundred head of kine 
and sheep came lowing to the Tweed as the bold lifters pricked them for- 
ward. The ford was distant but a mile; in another hour the spoil would be 
far beyond pursuit, and in boisterous merriment, the border troopers laugh- 
ed to think how the Fenwicks would rage and storm when morning Gis- 
closed a broken fold and empty byre. Their mirth was something prema. 
ture, for suddenly, and round a shoulder of a hill that hitherto had conceal- 
ed their advance, the kuight of Coldstream and a band of strapping riders 
spurred on to gain the river bank befere the foragers could reach it. Ina 
moment the cattle were abandoned, and the Mersemen rode for life and 
death Safety lay in flignt: for what could a score of spears effect agalust 
a hundred? “All gallopped onward for the Tweed, while Red Musgrave 
dashed down tointercept them. A short but furious melee succceded ; the 
boy’s steed was lanced, aud, rearing over, the dying horse fell upon the ri- 
der, and, of course, his death or captivity was certain. For who, in the face 
of five-fold numbers, would venture to turn to the rescue? One gallant 
kinsman, however, desperately essayed the almost hopeless effort, struck 
from his saddle the knight of Coldstream, and in the confusion among his 
immediate followers, in ‘heir anxiety to remount their leader, the bo was 
rescued from among the horses’ feet, and, while his preserver dashed into 
the Tweed, the youth clung to his kinsman’s stirrup, and was delivered from 
a fate thatali believed inevitable. To whom did Ralph Maxwell owe a life? 
to the boldestrider on the borders—thyself, dear Hugh.’ 

‘Tush! twas but what any kinsman would have done. 
know’st my wishes, should Mabel need a brother.’ 

‘She has him in Ralph Maxwell. See, she comes! Oh! that another 
border flower, as pure and peerless as thy Mabel, could be found, and, 
would she bat smile upon my suit, I would strive to win her, ay, though the 
headsman’s axe deel requite the failure of the effort.’ 

The evening meal passed heavily. Without the humbler revelry re- 
ceived a sudden check when the alarming news was conveyed to the re- 
tainers of Glensleath that at daylight all that could bear bow or brand 
must harry to the gathering of Carlayerock. Within, even border hospi- 
tality, though taxed to its uttermost, could not conceal the inward misery a 
summons to the field had brought. Foster though she were, and from child- 
hood wont to listen all unmoved to deeds of raid and battle, the starting toar, 
the stifled sigh, told how bitterly fair Mabel felt tne misery of parting from 
the loved one. In vain the dark borderer essayed to drown his sorrow in 
the goblet: the effort, alas! was unsuccessful.—for one sad thought would 
still obtrude itself, the morrow’s sun would light him to the saddle,— 


‘And must the day, so blithe that rose, 
And promised rapture in the close, 
Betore its setting hour divide 

The bridegroom from the plighted bride ? 
O fatal doom! it must! it must!’ 


At last grief, hardly controlled, would find an outbreak; the colour fled 
from young Mabel’s cheeks, the sob which proclaims a bosom overcharged 
could be suppressed no longer—she strove to rise—her lover’s anxious eyes 
saw that the effort was too much—he sprang from his seat, clasped his faint- 
ing mistress iu his arms, and bore her from the hail. 

The sun had scarcely topped the high grounds which enclosed the valley 
of Glensleath, when its whole community, like bees disturbed, were seen 
in strange commotion from the bartizan of the tower, whither the kinsmen 
had repaired to hold sume private converse while the morning meal was 
served in the hall below. It was well that this isolated place had been cho- 
sen for the interview ; and feelings he would not have betrayed in presence 
toany but a favourite kinsman here were freely vented, while Hugh Max- 
well consigned his beauteous lady to hiscousin’s care. Not a word escaped 
the young knight’s lips, b it silently he wrang the borderer's hand, Sesed 
on a melting eye, which, buta brief month before, would have kindled at a 
call toarms, then whispered in the bridegroom’s ear,— 

‘Hugh, when I neg!ect the trust thou hast confided to me, may dishon- 
our sit upon my crest, and Heaven reject the recreant!’ 

The last sad meal was now over, the secret parting ef two young hearts, 
whose dream of bliss bad been almost too exquisite for mortals to imagine, 
and the dispersion of which had caused the poignancy of grief attendant on 
human mutability, when the bowl of joy, sparkling at the laughing lip, is 
dashed from the drinker’s grasp by the withering touch of unexpected mis- 
fortune, this may be fancied but pot written. The borderers were in the 
saddle, Ralph Maxwell’s pennon was flaunting in the wind, and as power- 
fula brown charger as ever bore a full armed knight upon a battle-field 
pawed the earth impatiently. Why dallies the lingering rider, while every 
face besides responded to the proud motto* with which a king had once re- 
warded the alacrity of that gallant house, when their royal master had called 
them to his aid? Cold man! little knowest thou the pangs the lover feels 
when severed trom a bride—and such a bride, too, as Mabel Foster. The 
knight of Carlaverock guessed well the scene that was passing in the tower 
—’twas charity to end it. ‘Sound to horse, Hubert!’ he said to an attend- 
ant; and, ere the bugle note was answered by the mountain echo, Dark 
Hugh was in the saddle. The riders silently remarked that their chief ’s 
vizor was down, the word to march came broken through the close-barred 
helmet; for were the truth known, a moistened cheek was hidden beneath 
the steel head piece of the borderer. 

As slowly the gallant horsemen passed through the winding strath, many 
a glistening eye was turned on the loved riders forthe last time. Two 
female forms were seen upon the bartizan which overlooked the valley : 
one was the deseried bride, the other Hugh Maxwell’s mother. In silent 
agony poor Mabel’s tear-dimmed eye followed the receding figure of her 
handsome lord, and a wild burst of lamentation marked 
when a huge rock shut the riders from her view. 
bride grieve ! 


But thou 


er sorrow 
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‘Long may that lady look in vain! 
She ne’er shail see his gallant train 
Come sweeping back.’ 


Oft from that bartizan the aged dame who stood at Mabel’s side had view- 
ed the bold moss-troopers who rode at the command ot her departed lord, 
"woe merrily down the strath when ‘ bound for the border,’ and when 


Sgr ‘ ; 
er son’s followers reached the spot where the crag projected its rocky 


mass from the hill-side, she counted the horsemen deliberately, as file after 


file they disappeared behind it. 

‘By Saint Andrew, a noble troop!’ she murmured ; ‘ three-and-twenty 
stalwart riders! Ha! would they were more or less by one,—never did 
that number bring luck to the name of Maxwell !’ 

‘ Alas!’ returned the sobbing bride, ‘ what racks my bosom is not the 
number who ride out, but that which may return.’ 

That speech was fraught with evil augury. Of the sturdy band that 
left the strath, and who, hand to hand, would have bidden’ buffet with 
the stoutest forayers who ever swam the Tweed, but five returned with 


sue ,— 


‘To town and town, to down and dale, 

To tell red Flodden’s dismal tale, 

And raise the universal wail. 

Tradition, legend, time and song, 

Sball many an age that wail prolong : 

Still from the sire the son shall hear. 

Of the stern strife and carnage drear, 
Of Flodden’s fatal field— 

Where shivered was fair Scotland’s spear, 
And broken was her shield.’ 


More than a twelvemonth had elapsed since Hugh Maxwelland his re- 
tainers had ridden from the strath of Glensleath—another harvest had come 
round. But, oh! what a coutrast did the lonely glen present to that which 
it had exhibited w hen the sickle the preceding year had been put in requi- 
sition! Scarce h lf the crofts in spring time had felt the ploughshare, a 
slight return of grain remunerated imperfect tillage ; but still the striking 
picture of the fearful consequences which follow war might have been fournd 
defective, had not the appearance of those who were employed in gathering 


the wretched harvest given strong but tacit evidence 


In the ill-cultivated fields, with a few exceptions, old age and youth alone | 
. ‘ ac, ° we “1 . . e 
were toiling ; not a fnll-grown form was seen among the feedle group, aud 
women essayed the labour which Inety . p= WEB 
women essay< d the labour which lusty manhood should have claimed — | 
* é‘ a . 2 ,? y * 
J ts pret is the motto of one numerous branch of the Maxwells. 





Where were the bold riders of the straty? A few were resting in their 
fathers’ grave—the bones of more were resting on the celd hill side of Fiod- 
ded. Many a proud family in Scotland had sad reason to curse the folly of 
their rash aud wayward king ; but none had greater cause to lament the 
monarch’s jiufatuation, than the once important house of Nithsdale. When 
the left wing of the Scottish army was broken, and the right had disbanded 
for the sake of plunder, the fury of the English chivalry was launched against 
the centre, where the Maxwells were arrayed bencath the royal banner.— 
Gallant, but unavailing. was the resistance of that devoted family while they 
withstood the combined etforts of Surrey’s left wingand the English reserve ; 
while 
“ Front, flank, and rear, their squadrons sweep, 
To break the Scottish circle deep, 
That fought around their king. 
But yet tho’ thick the shafts as show, 
Tho’ charging knights like whirlwinds go, 
Tho’ billmee ply the ghastly blow, 
Unbroken was the ring ; 
The stubborn spearmen still made good, 
‘Their dark, impenetrable wood, 
Each stepping where his comrade stood 
The instant that he fell. : 
No thought was there of dastard flight, 
Linked in the serried phalanx tight, ; 
Groom fought like noble—squire like knight, 
As fearlessly and well. 
Till utter darkness closed her wing _ 
O’er their thin host and wounded king.” 


Of five brothers of the house of Carlaverock, four died sword in hand— 
the fifth, young Ralph, being carried from the field b a devoted follower, 
when Surrey drew off his forces, and from the red-hill side, 

“ Chiets, knights, and nobles, many a one, 
The sad survivor—all were gone.” 


It may be readily imagined that the terrible defeat sustained by the Scot- 
tish army on the fatal 9th of September plunged the kingdom into univer. 
sal grief ; for there was hardly a noble house throughout the land which had 
not relatives to mourn for. If the castle wes fearfully visited the cottage 
did not escape—peasant and peer had been involved in the same desperate 
calamity ; and when the name of Flodden was heard; the old man shudder- 
ed for the son he lost, and the smile died on the infant’s cheek whom that dis- 
astrous day had reudered fatherless. In affliction so general, that of the 
Maxwells was pre-eminent; for, from the proud earl to the common spear- 
man, many a bereaved family was “left lamenting.” Alas! two hundred 
of the clan had fallen. : 

Of the many who did not return from “the lost battle,” the gallant bride- 
groom ot Mabel Foster was unhappily included. For many a day succeed- 
ing the fatal fight, wounded stragglers dragged themselves to their native 
glens ; and there, were the hurt medicable, the gentle agency of woman 
was not employed in vain ; and if ag od was mortal, the eyes of the dy- 
ing borderer were closed by those he loved in life. Weeks passed, but 
Hugh of Glensleath did not come back to his fair bride and lonely tower— 
nor had the border beauty the pleasure of smzothing the pillow of him for 
whom kindred and home had been abandoned. Nor to the fallen knight 
were the rights of Christian sepulchre permitted. _1.ike his royal master’s, 
Haugh Maxwell’s corpse could not be distinguished among the maimed bo- 
dies which heaped the battle field, and with many a departed gallant he fil- 
led a common grave. ; 

Slowly and doubtfully young Ralph’s recovery proceeded. Months in- 
wreeenl before he regained strength to keep the saddle ; but the moment 
he was able to accomplish the journey he hastened to the house of mourning 
to offer his condolence to the sufferer, and acquaint the bereaved one that 
her deceased lord had committed the fair widow to his cousin’s care. In- 
deed protection was required. The consequences of border warfare 
were Bere the loosing upon the world a num ver of reckless men, whom 
loss of property or kindred had driven to desperation. Hitherto the Max- 
wells were too powerful to dread any wandering marauders, who passed 
them by, to plunder others with impunity. But the strength of that proud 
house was shorn—their best and bravest were no more—freebooters no 
louger respected aname whose anger once the boldest reiver on the borders 
would nothave ventured to provoke. Of all the detached families of the house 
of Carlaverock that of Glensleath had suffered most severely ; and ere six 
mouths had passed after the defeat of Floddeu, twice had the strath been 
forayed, and a quantity of cattle drivon off- ; 

The meeting of Mabel Maxwell and her fair kinsman, was affecting ; for 
the last time she had looked upon her lord when living, was in the presence 
of young Ralph, and the fatal parting with her lover was painfally recalled. 
In the appearance of both, ‘-tokens true ” of that calamitous day for Scot- 
land, which laid “ her king, her lords, her mightiest low,” were visible.— 
The youthful knight no longer exhibited “ footstep light and spirit bigh” as 
he entered the hall of his deceased kinsman, the bloom had faded from his 
cheek, and the bright blue eye was lustreless; while she, the once famed 
border flower, habited in sable weeds, threw herself in speechless agony 
upon her kinsman’s breast, and sobbed as if the heart were bursting. Gent- 
ly the youth whispered bis condolence—minutes elapsed—and suddenly 
another impulse seized the mourner—she sprang from the arms which sup- 
ported her, signed to her cousin to be seated by her side, wiped her tears 
away, and in a voice that had assumed astonishing composure, she asked, 
“ Tell me how Hugh Maxwell died 1?” 

“ Alas ! dear Mabel,” said the young knight, “even in that I cannot plea. 
sure thee, for, ere that sad event occurred, { was borne to the earth by an 
English rider, and how I was dragged afterwards from the field 1 wot not. 
Evening was closing, Lord Dacres’ horse assailed our centre furiously ; hedg 
ing their wounded monarch with their bodies, the flower of the Scottish 
nobles were fighting hand to hand, as the English chivalry charged where 
the royal banner still formed a rallying point for those who disdained to fly 
In the thickest of the fray, and for the last time, I heard - brother’s war- 
cry, and at his right hand I saw thy noble husband dealing death around. [ 
know no more. Hark ! a bugle !” 

As the young knight spake he sprang from his seat, and looked from the 
casement of the tower, which opeaed dowu the glen. 

“A sturdy band !” he cried ; “ Saint George emblazoned on their pennon, 
too !—English, by Heaven!” 

Young Mabel gazed at the horsemen, who were now within a bow-shot 
of the tower. Paler and paler grew her cheek ; at last suspicion changed 
to certainty, and, sinking to the seat she had risen from, she exclaimed, ‘ May 
the Virgin protect me! It is my father! His frown will kill me!” 

A few minutes passed. Young Ralph endeavoured to restore the lady’s 
courage. The ringing of spurs and rapiers was heard as several armed men 
ascended the stone stairs, the door flew open, and the warden of the middle 
marches entered the hall. 

Whatever might have been the old knight's intents, and whether he had 
come to reproach a daughter who had erred in filial duty, and deserted her 
father’s hall, his angry mood instantly gave place to pity The stern coun- 
tenance of the warden softened, he paused within a pace or two of his agi- 
tated child. 

“Mabel!” he said, in a voice whose compassionate tones betrayed at 
once the feelings of the father, “bow couldst thou wound the pride and 
wriug the heart of one who loved thee sv fondly as I did ?"’ 

In unother moment nature did the rest , the child was sobbing on her pa- 
rent’s bosom, and tears stole down the rugged cheeks of one of the rudest 
warriors of that rude day. 

* + * * * - 

Six months elapsed, the feud bet ween the Fosters and the Maxwells has 
been staunched, and under the joint protection of two potent houses the re- 
lict of Hugh Glensleath remained undisturbed in her lonely tower. Her cas 
tle was respected, foragers no longer ventured to approach the strath. The 
spirit of her late husband's kindred, which Red Flodden had almost crushed, 
was gradually reviving. Once more two hundred Maxwells could take the 
saddle, and as many Fosters were ready to ride at the fair one’s command. 

Mabel had become a mother, and on the third day after the anniversary of 
her lord’s death, his relict laid aside her mourning, and prepared to wel- 
come a goodly company who were expected that afternoon to honour the 
melancholy ceremony, which was to give a dead father s name to his orphan 
heir. When evening came, the hall was crowded with high-born guests, 
while court-yard and offices below were thronged with their squires and 
attendants. P 
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tower. The lond pledge within was answered by a wild cheer without, as 
every goblet was drained to the bottom, and for a time the glen echoed back 
the festive outburst. When silence retarned, he of Coldingham respectfal- 
ly addressed the beauteous widow, urged his unshaken love, reclaimed a 
band, his furmerly, and by a father’s sanction. 

Deep silence followed the knight's declamation, and every eye rested on 
Mabel Maxwell. Ralph's cheeks turned pale, and as the palmer stretched 
his tall figure from the recess, he too seemed hanging on the lady’s answer 
with deeper interest than one removed from worldly anxieties might be sup- 
posed to feel. The warden whispered in his daughter’s ear—it might be to 
restore her courage or back her lover's suit. : 

Pallid avd trembling, the fair one rose. Fora few moments ber lips ap- 

red to move, but none could catch what fell from them. Some sudden 
impulse seemed to nerve her—her eyes turned on the wall against which 
the blood-stained pennon and dinted head piece of her departed lord were 
hung, and with a returning calmness;which surprised the company, she thas 
addressed the knight :— 

‘{ thank you, noble sir, forthe honour you have conferred, and for the 
courtesy with which you have overlooked a former disappointment. For 
the constaut love you profess, a widowed heart like mine could find none to 
make suitablefreturn. With the dead my affections are buried, and the hand 
given to him who rests on Flodden side shall never be pledged to living man 
again !’ . ~~ 

The knight by turns became red and pale. His pride was wounded, and, 
sooth to say, the refusal on the lady’s part was rather unexpected. The 
warden aioe still more mortified, and springing up, he caught his daugh- 
ter’s hand. , 

‘Nay, sir knight!’ he exclaimed, ‘heed her not !—'tis but a woman's way- 
wardness! Mabel, thon wedded once to pleasure thyself, and thou sha t 
mate thee now to please thy father! Knight of Coldingham ! thas I do plight 
thee the hand of Mabel Maxwell!" ; E 

‘I deny thy right, and I forbid the ceremony !’ exclaimed a deep voice 
from the recess, and the palmer stepped forward to the centre of the hall. 

‘Who art thou, in the devil’s name !’ exclaimed the angry warden—‘ who 
dares gainsay a father’s power !” nD 

‘One who brings tidings from the Holy Land, where, under vow of mi- 
raculous recovery, he has for many a month been wandering ’ hae 

‘ Peace, fellow ;’ returned the warden; ‘ dost thou impaga a father’s right 
to replace a dead husband with a living one?’ 

’ ew know ye that the fair dame is widowed?’ demanded the stran- 
ger. a 
”« Pshaw ! thy words, palmer, are sheer mockery !—the knight rests in his 
grave.’ 

” «Tis false !—the knight stands in his hall!’ and flinging his russet cloak 
away, Mabel sprang into the stranger's arms, and fainted on his bosom. 

As the lady gradually recovered, Dark Hugh murmured as he pressed the 
loved one to his heart, and covered her blushing cheeks with kisses, 

“Yes, Mabel, fondly does the memory of that blessed evening return that 
made the border flower mine, and all that beauty can bestow.was given me 
in thy peerless self!—all that fancy could picture I found realised, sweet 
girl,in thee! But ah! what was the lover's rapture to that with which I 
press thee to this bosom now, my own—iny tried—my faithful one !—/re- 
ser ’’s Magazine, 

— 


RASCALITY OF PICTURE DEALERS 


BY PETER PAUL PALETTE. 

Having, in a former number of this Magazine, essayed a pen and ink por- 
trait, or rather sketch of the Picture Dealer,—which sketch, however bung- 
ling and unartistical in execution, possessed, we are bold to affirm, a pretty 
close resemblance to the personage attempted to be portrayed—we now pro- 
pose to try our hand on the Collector of pictures, and produce a pendant, a 
companion, to that sketch ; believing that, as we have done our best to * show 
up ’ the knavery of the one, we are now bound to make a similar exhibition 
of the vanity, credulity, gullibility of the other. ; 

The Picture Dealer we described as an ingenious, jockey-like, small-con- 
scienced individual, whose pleasant occupation is to dispose—tor as much 
money as he can possibly obtain—of certain articles desiguated, in the dain - 
ty phraseology of the craft, as ‘ the inimitable productions of the Old Paint- 
ers,’ and the Picture Collector may be said to be (in too many cases will 
the description hold gou.!,) the simple, innocent, unfortunate person whose 
weakness it is to buy them. , 

Amongst the middle classes of society one consequence, frequently, of 
the accumulation of wealth, in business or otherwiee, is whatis very signifi- 
cantly termed a ‘taste for pictures.’ With his horse, his phton, anc _his 
new house, the well-to-do tradesman, or professional man, if he be ambitious 
to acquire among his friends the reputation of a person of elegant mind, or 
have been inoculated, by so me peculiar circumstance, with a love for the 
Arts, commonly ‘ sets up’ a few ‘ fine old paintings,’ ‘ choice ’ productions of 
the pencils of Claude, Rubens, Rembrandt, Titian, Coregio, and others—(all 
great names, be it remarked), expending sometimes in ee of the 
same a sum 6f money that would have built him a substantial house or been 
a handsome portion for one of his children. $ 

‘ Pray, sir,’ says a friend to this sage collector of a twelvemonth’s expe- 
rience, ‘what is that very brown painting over the fire-place ?’ pointing to 
a miserable abortion by some dauber, who must have hung himself in de- 
spair. 

“ That, sir, is Samson, with the jaw-bone of an ass, about to slay the Phi- 
listines; and I firmly believe, agenuine Domenichino. Very fine! marvel- 
lous! powerful colour ! extraordinayy anatomy! I have an engraving of 
the picture.’ 

‘ Of this picture?’ quietly inquires his friend. : 

‘ Certainly, sir, of this very identical picture. I can trace it line by line. 
This painting is valued at £500, and what do you think I gave for it?’ exult- 
ingly he asks. 

*Can’t guess.’ : 

‘Only £25. Just like begging it! Met with it by accident in an out-of- 
the-way place, amongst some old furniture which had been bought at Lord 
Fitznoodle’s sale, without a frame, and covered with dust; but [ soon saw 
what it was—a‘gem! a treasure! and was never more surprised in my life— 
delightfully suprised—than when the man in the shop asked me but £25 
for it. To be sure he was an ignoramus; he knew a table from a chest of 
Crawers, and both from a joint stool; but he did not know a Domenichino 
from Adam or a rhinoceros ; and in all probability was content, like a silly 
fellow, with a few pounds profit on his purchase. Of course I bonght the 

icture ionmnediiatsty, without making any inquiries about it—brought it 

iome under my arm—had it cleaned and framed—and it is now valued at 
£500! By a most extraordinary bit of luck, in a few days after I bought it, 

I accidentally pickedup the engraving, and at the same place! The man was 
ignorant he had such a thing, until he discovered it among some old books 
purchased at the same sale. Singular coincidence, wasn’t it.’ 


‘ Very.’ 

The hie and full value of the picture is tweuty-five shillings! The col- 
lector has been completely victimized. No doubt the — was what 
dealers term a ‘plant;’ that is, a picture purposely placed for sale in some con- 
venient, inconvenient, hole-and-corner situation, in the ‘run’ of some par- 
ticular buyer or buyers whom it is intended to catch, Such a ‘plant’ we 
occasionally read of in the newspapers, in some such 7 as this :— 

‘A pom piece of good furniture! We copy the following from the 
Southampton Mercury. John Thomas, waiter at the ‘‘ Black Boy and Stom- 
ach-ache ” Inn, at , hear Southampton, isin possession of 3 remark- 
ably fine painting by Paul Potter, five feet by three feet six inches in size, 
and in very beautiful preservation, which he bought for £5 only, at the sale 
of an old lady’s effects in the neighbourhood of , aud which has been 
valued, by competent judges, at £3000. Lord N and the Marquis of 
L have been to see it, and one distinguished connoisseur of large for- 
tune, we are credibly informed, has actually offered for it £1500, which 
Thomas has refused, as he expects to realize a much larger surg. The _ 
prietor, as may be easily imagined, is very proud of his speculation, and plea- 
sed with his good fortune, and will oblige, we understand, any respectable 
person with a sight of the very beautiful painting which, we have no doubt, 
will be the means of raising him into comparatively affluent circumstances.’ 

Now this picture is a‘ plant,’ without a shadow of doubt. It is the prop- 
who has cunningly pleced it at the 














The owner would be delighted to geta 


waiter—a 
Many an inexperienced collector, wth no guide 


painfully recalled the memory of her deceased lord to the beauteous widow, | We remember a very clever trick that was played off, some years ago, 

while, sanctioned by a parent's consent, her former admirer was about to | upon a friend of ours, a gentleman who was just be ginning to form a collec- 

renew his suit, and urge, for the second time, his claims upon the fair Ma- | tion of pictures, though quite innocent of any knowledge of the Masters, or 

bel’s hand. In the deep recess formed by a casement, R alpu of Carlave- | the merits of their works: yet in whom, nevertheless, the desire to possess 

rock was standing aloot from the company, engaged in deep converse with | —the ‘ picture-fever,’ as it is termed—was like a consuming flame. He 
| a palmer, and so deeply were the company engaged in joyous revelry that! was, moreover, entirely ignorant of the sharp prac tices of dealers; the cun- 

none seemed to notice or regard them. ‘ _ | ning tricks frequently resorted to, for entrapping a novice, by persons who 
- 2 a the noisy tnerriment subsided for a moment, when the bold knight | have ‘fine old paintings,’ which they wish to convert into cash, and who, 
| of Coldingh 


am announced health to the heir and happiness t 
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whom they can dape. By these people our friend was occasionally let into 
a little secret, ‘much to his advantage.’ 

One evening in November—the dusk was jast merging into night—ie was 
sitting by himself in his little office parlour, no doubt meditating on the ‘grace’ 
of Corregio, the ‘splendour’ of Rubens, the ‘ purity’ of Vandyke ; and longing 
to behold the walls of his snug dwelling covered with the glorious productions 
of these mighty names; when his musings were interrupted, the poetic 
vision, of a most gorgeous collection in --—— Street entirely banished from 
his imagination, by the announcement that a person in the adjoining apart- 
ment to speak with him ona matter of much importance. This per- 
son was a shabby-genteel man of middle age, with a profusion of black curly 
hair, large prominent rolling eyes, a nose somewhat aquiline--rather a Jewish 
cast of countenance—and seemingly, from his decayed dress, and subdued 
melancholy voice and manner, considerably under the weather. The pur- 
port of his visit and communication was this :— 


‘He had taken the great, aud perhaps unpardonable, liberty,’ he said, ‘of 
calling on our friend, to make him acquainted with some few particulars of 
his private hi My 

[But before we proceed any farther, it would be as well to state, that our 
friend isa man of exceedingly nervous and timid frame of miud, soon alarm- 
ed at suspicious appearances, and thrown into a state of fear and trembling; 
aud he by no means liked the stranger’s manuer and appearance to begin 
with. Butthe man had no sooner made this announcement relative to the 
particulars of his private life, than our worthy friend began to look upon him 
as an assassin or robber at least; and, buttoning up his pockets, and seizing 
a ruler off the desk fur his defence, tremblingly awaited the attack. ] 

Some two years ago, the stranger went on to say, he was a merchant, re- 
siding in Liverpool, moving in a highly respectable sphere, and in affluent 
circumstances. He traded extensively with the United States of America, 
and was a sleeping partner in one of the oldest houses in New York; but, 
in consequence of some cuinous speculations of the establishment there, and 
several very heavy losses sustained by himself in this country, bis affairs be- 
came involved, and in a short time his name appeared in the Gazette. Whilst 
in his prosperity, (he continued,) he was a liberal patron of the fine arts; 
had one of the choicest collections of paintings and antique sculpture in Liv- 
verpool ; indeed he flattered himself not one of the merchant princes of that 
place was more of an enthusiast in art, or had expended a larger sum in the 
purchase of the productions of the great old masters, than ‘himself. His 
gallery, which he liberally threw open to the public, to improve their taste, 
was the common topic of conversation in every circle ;—Liverpool consid- 
ered itan honour to the tewn;—strangers visited it as one of the chief ‘ lions’ 
of the place ;—in fact an American citizen of immense territorial possessions 
near the Rocky Mountains, and of extremely fine taste, had once made him an 
offer, for the entire collection, of five thousand acres of the finest forest: land 
in the world. But he rejected the offer, noble though it was; he deemed it 
wrong todeprive his country of the treasures of art which he bad amassed 
together at so much cost; and thanked his Maker he was too much ofa pa- 
triot to prefer his own interest to that of his native land. He had fully re- 
solved to bequeath his gallery to the nation, with the hope that, from the 
study of some of the finest productions of antiquity, a school of art might be 
-created in this country which should all but rival that which imparts so di- 
vine a glory co the times of Leo the Tenth. But whata death blow to his 
dearest hope—almost to his very existence as a human being—was the cruel 
misfortune that befel him—his bankruptey—his being obliged to part with 
the very treasures which he had fondly believed were to hand down his hum- 
ble name—the name of Stubbs—to future times, in concert with those of 
Angerstein, Beaumont, Carr, as a benefactor of his country and civilized 
man! ’Twas not to be—Il'ate had decreed otherwise. He had dreamed 
wildly—a poetic dream—a radiant vision of glory !—he had fancied the re- 
sult of his labours and tasteful research would, in after times, with some 
similar achievement and benefaction, be coupled together, in men’s mouths, 
like ‘ Pisces,’ in the Zodiac—the Bodleian Library—the Gallery of Stubbs! 
—never to be disunited or torn asunder! *Twas all a dream—a rapturous 
dreaw !—but like a dream of the night, that vanishes away when man awakes 
to the stern realities of life. 


ony 


‘hose stern realities dispelled his pleasant vision, as tempests dispel all 
brightness from the sky. The postman came with intelligence of losses— 

the banker came with his returned bills—the sheritt’s oflicer came with his 
arrests—the bailiff came with his execution,—l!ust of all the auctioneer came 
with his hammer, and knocked down every stick and stoue he possessed, 
all his poor, dear, lost treasures of art, (inclading even a favourite, old, fam- 
ily hair trank of his wife's, bequeathed to her by her deceased grandmoth- 
er, )—to the highest bidder! Wo is me! ejaculated the stranger. Shall I 
ever forget the horrors of that day !—the day of the sale? Shall Lever re- 
cover from the aberration of mind, (our friend started,) brought about by 
learning that my Sebastian del Piombo, for which I gave—uo matter now 
what sum—was knocked down to one Wiggius, a dealer in coal tar and 
pickled herrings, and a man with no more taste than the tongueof my shoe, for 
only £377, 108! . . . . He went on to observe, tliat when he stated the 
whole of his choice and valuable collection was brought torthe hammer, he 
omitted to make an exception of ‘wo pictures, which, by a lucky accident, 
were preserved to him, and saved from the wreck. These pictures—a very 
fine “ Hult of Cavalry,” by Philip Wouvermans, aud a landscape, equally 
fine, by Jacob Ruysdael—were considered by him two of his choicest gems 

They were pure and spotless, and paiuted in the best manner of those es- 
teemed masters. He purc them some years ago, in the Netherlands, 
from the actual descendaats of the painter, by whom they were treasured 
as the most valuable property in their possession; they had remained with 
the family ever since they were painted—handed down as heir-looms from 
ove to another ; and it was only by paying a very large price, in fact an ex- 
orbitant price for them, that he was enabled to make them his. But happy 
was he to become the proprietor of such exquisite, incomparable produc- 
tious, although the cost was great. Had the sum demanded been twice as 


For several months, he had been in the greatest distress; his wife, chil- 
dren, and himself, frequently on the borders of starvation. They had been 
compelled to part with every little article of any value which they possess- 
ed, to procure bread. Even the two pictures he esteemed so highly, the 
‘ gems’ he had carried from place to place, and cherished fondly as the wife 
of his bosom, that he had guarded as the apple of his eye, and that were as 
dear to him as his own heart’s blood—oh, how it maddened him to think of 
it!—even they, his beautiful Wouve.zmans and Ruysdae!, were at last oblig- 
ed to go to the pawnbroker’s, to provide the means of subsistence! It was 
this that harrowed up his feelings more than all else that had happened to 
him. Ic was this affliction which had been the great grief he teared he 
should never over-get,—the blow from which he apprehended he should 
never recover. Aud the strang"er buried his face in his hands, and wept 
likeacbild. Our friend was quite overcome by this tale of wo. A man of 
much sensibility, his heart yearned towards the stranger, on account of his 
misfortunes, He felt for him as every one should feel for a brether man, 
heart-broken and overwhelmed with surrow ; and inquired if he could be 
the means of relieving his necessities, by reudering bim & temporary assist- 
auce. The stranger sprang forward and grasped our friend’s hand most 
passionately. He said: [ am starving, literally starving. Ihave not tasted 
food for two days. My wile is famished like myself; and my poor, dear, in- 
nocent little children, cry to me for bread, and | have none to give them.— 
Are youa husband, a father ?—place yourself in my situation, and imagine 
what must be the torture of mind 1 endure! 1 have no prospect of employ- 
meat, no muney—nothing upou which I can raise even a few shillings to 

rocure a morsel of fuod jor iny starviug wile aud little ones 1 am utter- 

, hopelessly destitute. My two pictures, the only things of value saved 
rom the wreck of my fortunes, I pledged with a pawnbroker in this town, 
twelve months ago, for £10. My necessities compelled me to do it, much 
against my will. This very day the time expires; and if the interest is not 
paid to-night, L lose them forever. I did hope some time to be able to re- 
deem them, to make them mine again, to keep them in my possession until 
I die, as treasures I would not willingly part with for a prince’s ransom.— 
But it is not iu my power to pay even the interest, which would save them 
for another year. They must go from me, they must fall into the hands of 
another, and be mine uo more. The thought I cannot support; I feel as 
though I should go raving mad. It will be too much for me,—I shall never 
live to—(and the stranger wept again.) There is one thing, said he, (after 
a pause, and struggling to be calm,) that troubles me exceedingly. 1 can- 
not make up my mind that that ignorant fellow—that pawnbroker,—should 
become the proprietor of two such invaluable pictures—and at such a price! 
Pictures worth almost any sum that might be asked for them, for a con- 
temptible ten pounds! Will youdo me one kinduess? said he; will you 
be my friend? Five pounds would preserve me, my wife, and innocent 
children, from starvation. For five pounds, then, I will place you in pos- 
session of these pictures—these beautiful pictures. See! here are the tick- 
ets! Give me five pounds, and the pictures shall be yours! Yours to pos- 
sess, to enjoy,—to be a perpetual delight to you for the remainder of your 
days ! 

Gat friend was moved. He was thrown completely off bis guard by the 
manner of the man,—the earnestness, the grief, the passionate appeal to his 
benevolent feelings ; without hesitating a moment, put his hand in his pock- 
et, and placed on the table the sum required. The stranger wasoverwhelmed 
with gratitude. The tears started into his eyes as he took up the money ; 
and he shook the hand of our friend with a grateful pressure, that spoke 
more than words. At length he muttered the word— benefactor !’ and 
found a voice to call down, in broken accents, every blessir g of Heavenon oar 
friend, for his merciful and unparalleled kindness. He wished him 
every good thing in this world, and unending happiness in the next. Then 
taking up hishat to depart, he humbly requested to be allowed to see his 

pictares Once more when gracing his benefactor’s walls; aud, grasping our 
friend again by the hand warmly, he looked unutterable thanks, and quit- 
ted the room. 

In avery few minutes after he had left the place, the worthy Collector 
began to entertain some doub's whether, after all, he had not been duped 
by this ‘child of misfortune ;’ and asked himself this question, ‘ Have you 
not been robbed of your money, and made the victim of an artful, clever im- 
postor?’ But, on attentively examining the pawnbroker’s tickets for a mo- 
ment, he very soon satisfied himself that he could not have been robbed to 
any great amount, as no pawnbroker would lend £10 on pictures that were 
not worth at least twice the money. He, therefore, made his mind easy on 
that score; and, as there was no time to be lost, prepared to go in quest of 
the pawnbroker’s dwelling. He hoped to be enabled to congratulate him- 
self on the bargain he had made; for though a man of a kind heart, and not 
averse to deeds of charity, he dearly loved a good bargain; aud if he could 
serve another, and himself at the same time, was so much the better pleased. 
We shall see if, in this instance, he coutrived to ‘kill two birds with one 
stone.’ 


The night was as unpleasant a one as can possibly be imagined. It was 
windy; occasionally there came a blast that swept fiercely through the 
streets making the chimuey-pots rattle, and bringing down tiles on\the 
pavement with aloud comah} and a thick —a rain descended unremit- 
tingly, quickly wetting through the clothes, and fillingevery alley and street 
with asloppy puddle, Ere he started on his adventure, the worthy but tim- 
id collector deemed it advisable to request the company of a friend—an en- 
thusiastic lover of pictures like himself; for the pawnbroker’s abode was 
sitaate in a very low street, in a very low quarter of the town, some couple 
of miles away ; and he was not certain but that the stranger might be an as- 
sassin after all, and intend to waylay kim on his route. So, admitting the 
possibility of the thing, it wasas wellto be prepared. With great willing- 
ness his triend agreed to accompany him to the place, and in a litle time the 
twain saliied forth. For half an hour or more they perambulated up one 
street and down another ; through crooked lanes redoleut of mud and dis- 





much, he felt that he must have been the purchaser: he could not, with his 
enthusiasm for the fine arts, have borne the burden of existence, deprived 
of those invaluable pictures, and must have made any sacrifice required to 
obtain them. For several nights, after he became the possessor, he could 
procure no sleep; the feverish excitement of his mind would not allow of 
slumber; and he placed the two paintings on a table at the foot of his bed, 
with a light on either side, and abandoned himself entirely to the contem- 
plation of their charms. He was entranced! his imagination revelled in 
tlysian beauties ! aod whether in the body or out of the body he could 
scarcely tell. He almost felt as if the genius of those mighty artists had ta- 
ken possession of his own spirit, as he thought he himself could cre ate 
works which should rival theirs! For weeks, ay, months, the pictures oc- 
cupied his theughts, and haunted him day and night; so inseparably had 
their many charms fastened hold on his imagination. When he brought 
them home to Liverpool, he of course gave them the best position in his 
gallery, where they riveted the attention of all who did him the honour to 
look over his walls. At the time when his misfortune occurred, they were, 
luckily, in the hands of a particular friend, to whom he had lent them for a 
little while, being an enthusiast like himself, that he might quietly enjoy 
them at his own house. His friend was so kind as to take care of them for 
him till his affairs were settled: they were not missed by the creditors, 
strange to say, when the collection was catalogued for sale. Fortunately 
for hun, by some accident, they were altogether overlooked and forgotten ; 
so that, when the business was finally wound up, they were handed over to 
him —_ by his friend; and, he must say, the possession of those two 
matchless pictures almost consoled him for the loss of all the rest. After 
his misfortune, he stayed but a short time in Liverpool: he could not bear to 
bold up bis head in the place, for very shame. For a sensitive and houour- 
able mind like his, the disgrace of failure was too much; he felt it too 
acutely ; he could not fight up against it; nor could he agaiv acquire cour- 
sce to lock his old friends and acquaintance in the face. He fled from the 
wn, 
’ Good Heavy'n! what sorrow gloom’d that parting day, 

That call’d him from his native walks away ; 

When the poor exile, every pleasure past, 

Hung round the bowers, oa foudly look’d his last ! 


The stranger quoted Goldsmith, to make an impression on our friend.— 
He continued :—After quitting Liverpool, he made the best of his way to 
London, where he bad some wealthy relatives; but his stay in the metropo- 
tis was not prolonged beyond a few weeks, as those same relatives, he fan- 
eied, greeted him not so cordially as they were wont to do when he was in 

wosperity. This he could not brook. ‘He would not submit to be treated 
ike a dog by the very people who had lived in his house, and feasted at his 
table, for months, when his circumstances were equal to or better than 
their own. He left the house abruptly, and came at once to the town 
where he then was dwelling, (and where our friend resided,) hoping tbat 
he there should soon be able to meet with some congenial employment 
whereby to earn a comfortable subsistence. He w ished not for riches, he 
wished not for grandeur or station ; be had resolved to be content with a lit- 
ue, if that little could be procured in an honest, honourable way, and would 
be satisfied with a crust and a drop of water, so that he might be indepen- 
dent of those who scorned him for misfortunes he could not help, and for 
the bringing about of which he could by no means account himself blame- 
able. But the tide of fortune, he was sorry to oy had set in against him. 
He was destined to be disappointed. His laudable design was to be frus- 
4rated, and his fond hope blested, Never, since he came to the town, had 
he — _ to obtain employment of a nature suitable to his abilities and 
time of life. 


ease, and alleys long, filthy, close, and without a light—dark as pitch ;— 
trom the wretched houses in which emanated, as they passed, sounds of 
heavy blows, administered by drunkards to their wives—oaths, and shrieks 
| of children—cries of murder—horrible imprecations—laughter, mingled 
with ‘curses loud and deep’—singing, scolding, scuffling, fighting; while, 
| at the same time, the rain swept against their faces, and the wind buffeted 
| them about—stumbling—slipping—splashing—staggering. At last, fatigued, 
| wet, and somewhat dispirited, they arrived at the street where the pawn- 
| broker resided, a filthy, murderous-looking lane ; and presently descried 
| to their no small satisfaction, the three well-known golden dumplings, glit- 
| tering in the light of a lamp above the door of a low, mean dwelling, where- 
| at they stop ‘Solomon Levi, Licenced Pawnbroker,’ was written in 
| black letters on a narrow strip of dirty white over the door. ‘This is the 

place,’ said our friend, and entered at once. Seated at the desk, writing, 
| was a tall, thin, very pale, bald-headed old Jew, with great, dark, swim- 
| ming eyes, one of whish had an expression of extreme cuuning, and appear- 
| ed to smile continually, as though it rejoiced within itself at some exquisite 
, bit of roguery ; the other kept constant watch on its movements, and seem- 
| ed to live in perpetual fear of being taken in ; they were scarcely separated 

by an exceedingly thin ridge of nose, like a macaw’s, that was nearly trans- 
parent, and on the extreme tip of which was supported (by what means 
did not appear, probably by the same miracle as Mahomet's coffin,) a pair 
of antique horn spectacles. which no doubt very materially assisted the 
wearer in comprehending the profits of his trade. This personage was 
Solomon himself. At the counter stood a Jew clerk, the very opposite of 
his master in appearance ; for he was stumpy and fat, aud almost as round 
as one of the gilded balls over the door. His hair was thick and curly, 
and seemed intended by nature to serve all the purposes of a hat ; circular 
was his face, as the full moon, with cheeks like threepenny loaves, but des- 
titute of the slightest indication of whisker, for the good seed had fallen on 
a barren soil ; bis nose wasa little, contemptible, insignificant, and very com- 
monplace sort of feature‘ nine hundred and ninety nine such noses might 
be seen in a crowd any day : like jago’s purse, ’twas 





* something, nothing ; 
’'Tis mine, “twas bis, and has been slave to thousands ;’ 


while in his eyes there abided a laughing good humour, that spoke the na- 
tive complacency of his mind. This gentleman was informing Mrs. Nokes 
—a ragged woman slightly intoxicated, with an infant iv her arms, that look- 
ed as though it had sucked in gin with its mother’s milk—that they—that is, 
Solomon and himself—could not possibly lend more than fourpence on the 
old tea-kettle, and sixpence on the rusty blanket, she had bronght to pledge. 
Directly our collector and his friend entered the shop, the fat Jew clerk 
looked at his master and smiled; which smile was immediately pitched 
back by Solomon: but whether there was something inthe wet and disor- 
dered exterior of the gentlemen, that savoured of the ludicrous, or whether 
the pawnbroker and his clerk hadany suspicion of the business about which 
our friend was come, did uot appear. ‘ You have two paintings in your 
possession, | believe, pledged by a Mr. Stubbs,’ said the collector, explain- 
ing the object of his visit 

* Mordecai Stubbs ?’ rejoined Solomon ;—‘ Yesh, sher ;—two var fine pic- 
ture—magnifishent picture !’ 

‘Could ( see them?’ inquired our friend. 

‘ Shertainly,” said Solomon ; ‘ but I beliefs de picture be forfeited, de in- 
trest haf not been paid.’ 

‘You are greatly mistaken,’ returned the collector; ‘here are the tick- 
ets—see !—the time is not yet expired.’ 

‘Oh, I shee ;—den you haf bought the tickets of Mordecai?’ inquired the 
Jew with a smile. 








‘I have,’ replied our friend. 

‘ Vill you take de picture wid you, or shail I make out two vresh tickets 
in your name ?’ asked Solumen. ‘ Ten pounsh, de principal, and two pounsh 
de intrest—twelf pounsh you vill haf to pay me vor de pair picture,’—cal- 
culated Solomon 

‘1 should certainly like to see the paintings before I do that,’ said oar 
friend, who began to think seventeen pounds were rather too large a sum 

to give for a* pig in a poke.’ 

‘Var goot,’ replied the pawnbroker ; ‘ den you musht pay de intrest virst 
—two pounsh. Ve alvays makes de rule to haf de intrest paid bevore ve 
brinksh down de tings.’ 

Our friend very reluctantly threw acouple of sovereigns on the counter, 
which the fat clerk took up, and rang several times to ascertain it they 
were good 

‘ Vetch down de picture, Mosesh,’—said Solomon, as soon as he heard 
the sound of the mouey, ‘ and be var garval ov de vrame.’ Moses depart- 
ed 


The worthy collector now became exceedingly nervous. His face was 
flushed, and his mind evidently much excited ; he was fu'l of anxiety to 
know the result of his speculation—good or bad—hoping to find he had 
made a bargain—fearing lest he had been taken in. Hopes and fears alter- 
nated rapid y in his heart—curiosity was strained, and wound up to the 
highest pitch. 

“Cat it—cut it!’ cried the impatient collector, offering his penknife. 

‘De string vill do again, Mosesh,’ said Solomon ; aud gave the fat clerk 
a knowing look. 

At length every knot was uutied—the string slipped off—the precious 
paintings slowly and gradually uncovered. First a wrapper of sheeving was 
removed, coarse and dirty ; then a rusty blanket: next a huge quantity of 
paper was stripped away ; then another bandage of sheeting ; after that 
came a filthy table-cover ; then paper again ; then cow-hair; then a thick pad- 
ding of cotton ;—at last the “ gems ” themselves appeared to light. 

“ And sailed into the view with all their charms.” 

Ye gods and little fishes ! can we picture to our mind’s eye the looks and 
countenance of our friend as he stood and gazed upon them for a moment ! 
those looks of astonishment and horror; that visage where indignation, 
scorn, pity, and intense mortification by turns, were chasing each other in 
rapid succession. The thing is impossible—it cannot be done. Our imag- 
ination is incompetent to the endeavour. He was a done man—he saw it— 
he knew it—he felt it in every nerve and fibre of his body. The first 

glimpse was enough for him; he needed nota nearer, closer inspection.— 
Such wretched abortions never defiled canvass before nur since. They 

were the worst of all the productions of the sons and deughters of paint— 

daubers of only an hour old never gave birth to performances more misera- 

bly bad—more horribly insipid—more stupidly vile. The outside value of 
both, frames included, was forty shillings ; just the sum which had been 

paid for interest, With a voice of desperate calmness our friend inquired 

where Mr. Stubbs could be found. Solomon, of course, “ didn’t know.” — 

“ Will you give my compliments to him when you see tim,” said the dis-, 
appointed collector, ‘“ and say, that when his misfortunes bring him to the 
gallows, as I doubt not ay will, ere long, I will endeavour ta be present at 

his execution, and shall be happy to whisper a few words of consolation to 

him in his dying moments,” 

‘Var goot, shertainly,’ replied the Jew, with a malicious grin ; ‘ but will 
you take de picture avay now, or haf vresh tickets ?’ 

Our friend heard no more, he oould stand it no longer. 
with the pictures !”’ he shouted and rashed out of the shop. 

The fact is, Mr. Mordecai Stubbs had been employed by the pawnbroker, 
Solomon Levi, to wait on our friend, whom he had beard of as a young, in- 
experienced, and enthusiastic collector, to offer him these two “ inestima- 
ble paintings,” and the man of many griefs was too pathetic for him; the 
worthy coliector fell inte the trap, and was victimized. Could we have 
looked in upon the knavish pair that evening, as they sipped their grog, and 
shared the seven sovereigns between them—bhow droll ! how they must 
have chuckled over the fun, and plumed themselves on that delicious bit of 
roguery ! 

To iad up the joke, on the following day our friend received by post 
the subjoined note : 

‘Mr. M. Stubbs presents his compliments to Mr. , trusts he likes the 
pictures, but is sorry te say it will be utterly out of Mr. S’s. power to call 
on his benevoleut friend, as he hoped and expected, and expressed a desire 
to do, to see his dear, beautiful Ruysdael and Wouvermans adorning the gal- 
lery of his benefactor, [the man of all others he shall be wost anxious to 
serve, whose great kindvess he must always remember with gratitude, } as 
he will leave town inthe morning at an early hour, for the north, whither 
he is going, [as the weather bas cleared up so unexpectedly,) to enjoy a 
week or two’s shooting, with a friend,’ 

ee 


LUMINOSITY IN PLANTS AND ANIMALS. 


There are few subjects more curious, aud none, perhaps, less understood, 
than the occasional luminosity of certain plants and animals. We do not al- 
lude to that phosphorescence which arises from decomposing substances, 
and which every one must have observed on putrid fish, decaying fungi, and 
the like; but to those luminous eppearances exhibited under peculiar con- 
ditions by living structures ; as, for example, by the flowers of the warygold, 
and by the female fire-fly. The former phenomena are owing to an actual 
combustion of phosphoric matter in the atmosphere, precisely similar to that 
which takes place when we rub a stick of phosphorus on the wall of a dark 
chamber; the latter belong to peculiar states of growth and excitement, and 
seem at times to be ascribable tu electricity, at others to phosphorescence, 
and not unfrequently to plain optical principles. It mast be admitted, how- 
ever, that not only are the causes but little understood, but that even the ap- 

warances themselves are questioned by many, who would resolve the ma- 
jority of instances on record into mere visual delasions. It is, therefore, to 
little more than a recital of the better authenticated facts that we can as yet 
direct attention. : 

Flowers of an orange colour, as the marigold and nasturtium, occasionally 
present a luminous appearance on still, warm evenings; this light being eith- 
er in the form of faint electric sparks, or steadier, like the phosphorescence of 
the glow-worm. ‘The tube-rose has also been observed in sultry evenings, 
after thunder, when the air was highly charged with electric fluid, to emit 
small seintillations, in great p ten, ty from such of its flowers as were 
fading. It isnot always the flowers which produne the light, as appears 
from the followiag record :— . 

‘In the garden of the Duke of Buckingham at Stowe, ov the evening of 
Friday, September 4, 1835, during a storm of thunder and lightning, accom- 
panied by heavy rain, the /eaves of the flower called (nothera macrocarpa, 
a bed of which was in the garden immediately opposite the windows of the 
Manuscript Library, were observed to be brilliantly illuminated by phospho- 
ric light. During the intervals of the flashes of lightning, the night was ex- 
ceedingly dark, and nothing else could be distinguished in the gloom ezcept 
the bright light upon the leaves of these flowers. ‘The luminous appeatance 
continued uninterruptedly for a considerable length of time, but did not ap- 
pear to resemble any electric effect.’ = — 

Several of the fungi which grow in warm and damp places mauitest a simi- 
lar luminosity, and that when in their most healthy and vigorous state. De- 
lile found it in the agaric of the olive-ground near Montpelier, and, what 
was curious, obseeved that it would not manifest itself in darkuess during 
the day. The fungi of the coal-mines near Dresden have been long celebrat- 
ed for their luminosity, and are said to emit a light sumilar to that of bright 
moonshine. The spawn of the truffle, the most esteemed of the fungus fami- 
ly, is also accounted laminous; and, from this circumstance, may be collect- 
ed at night in the traffle-grounds. oe f 

When in Brazil, Gardner discovered a highly shining fangal, which grows 
only on the leaves of the Pindoba palm. He was led to this discovery by 
observing one night a group of boys in the town of Natividade playing foot- 

ball with a luminous object, which happened to be the agric in question. 
Some varieties of the lichens are occasionally phosphorescent, and are more 
or less luminous ir the dark. The subcorticalis, subterranea, and phospho- 
rea, often spread themselves inaneieety in caverns and mines, where they 
create an extraordinary degree of splendour. - 

Another example, and perhaps the most wonderful of any, has been re- 
cently added to the list. The plant in question is an East India tree, the true 
family of which has not yet been ascertained, but which appears to be abund- 
ant enough in the jungle. A dead fragment was laid betore a late spesting 
of the Asiatic Society in London, with an accompanying notice by aver 
Cullen. The plant was stated to have been discovered by a native who = 
accompanied Captain Bean ou a journey, and who, having been com r “s 
by rain to take shelter at night under a mass of rock in the jungle, had be “ 
astonished at seeing a blaze of phosphoric light over all the grass in “" V 7 
cinity. The plant, though said to be only now discovered, has been long 
known to the Brahmins, who celebrate its luminous qualities ia cag “og 
their mythological and poetical works. The fragment exhibited to ter . 
ciety was dead, and perfectly dry; but on being wrapped in a wet = » 
and allowed to remain for some time, its luminosity was rev ived, and it 6 — 
in the dark like a piece of phosphorus, or perhaps somewhat paler, more UKs 
dead fish or rotten wood. This unnamed plant abounds in the jungles near 
the foot of the hills in the Madura district, and was found by Dr. Wallich ‘a 
Burmah. Commentating on this novelty Dr. Lindley remarks :— 


“ To perdition 








‘Tt is not at all improbable that it, or something having similar qualities, 
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may exist.in our English collections; and it is for that reason that we now 
mention it. We therefore advise gardeners to be on the lookout for this 
curious phenomenon, and to examine all such rhizomes as they may have in 
their possession, in the hope of finding it ; for assuredly they would hardly 
hit upon a thing of more interest. Plants habitually luminous, and constaut- 
ly so at night, and retaining their properties years after they are dead, and 
capable of being cultivated, as this Madras plant most certainly is, would form 
quite a new feature in our gardens, and are well worth any degree of trouble 
that may attend their discovery.’ 

It must be observed, that the above instances of luminosity refer only to 
the living and healthy organism, and are independent of that pho-phores- 
cence which is often exhibited during the decomposition of vegetable matter, 
That this light may sometimes depend upon phosphosic exertion, 1s very 
likely, as it has been found that the parts emitting it are most luminous when 
immersed in pare oxygen, and cease to emit when excluded from that ele- 
ment. This is precise'y what would take place witha stick of phosphorus; ana 
it may be, that at certain seasons phosphoric substances are taken up from the 
soil by the growing vegetable, and excreted under those conditions of 
warmth, moistnre, and atmospheric influence above alluded to. It is equal- 
ly evident, if observers are not mistaken as to the scintillating nature of the 
light occasionally emitted, that there must be some other cause than phos- 
phorescence, and to no agency can it with more likelihood be ascribed than 
toelectricity. ‘The earth and atmosphere are often in different electric states, 
and when so, the leaves and spikelets of vegetable would afford the most 
prominent points for the elimination of the passing flaid. Besides the lumi- 
nosity arising from phosphorescent or electric matter, there is sometimes light 
occasioned by actu il combustion of tbe volatile oils which are continually 
flying offtrom ceri iis plants, Thus the atmosphere surrounding the dic- 
tamus or fracinello, astrub inhabiting the Levant, will inflame upon the 
application of fire, and yet the plant not be consumed. ) 

Turn we next to luminosity iu animals—a phenomenon which has been 
observed and commented on fcom the earliest times of nataral history. And 
here, again, we thr w out ot view those instances of phosphoreseence which 
arise from decomposition, and which have been observed over the spots 
where animals are buried, or on their bodies even before death, as in cases 
of human consumption. As in the — so in the animal kingdom, 
luminosity isa rare and somewhat regular phenomenon, appearing not la 
the higher and more perfect races, but chiefly in the obscure and least im- 
yortant. The most vivid, perhaps, of all luminous creatures is the lantern- 

y of the tropics—the Fulfora lanternaria of Linnwas—which attains a 
length of four inches. It atfords a light so great, that travellers walking by 
night are said to be enabled to pursue their journey with sufficient certainty 
if they tie one or two of them toa stick, and carry this before them in the 
manner of atorch. Itis common in some parts of South America, and is 
described by Madame Merian in her work on the insects of Surinam. ‘The 
Indians once broayght me (says she), before [ knew that they shone by nigtht 
—a number of these lantern-flies, which I shut up in a large wooden box. 
In the night they made such a noise, that I awoke in a fright, and ordered a 
light to be brought, vot being able to guess from whence the noise proceed - 
ed. As soonas [| found that it came from the box, 1 opened it, but was still 
more alarmed, and let it fall to the ground in my fright, at seeing a flame of 
fire come out of it; and as many an imals came out so many different flames 
appeared. When! found this to be the case | recovered from my alarm, 
and again co!lected the insects, much admiring their splendid appearance.’— 
The hyht, she adds, of one of these insects is so bright, that a person 
may see to read a newspaper by it.’ The phosphorescence proceeds 
entirely from the hollow part, or lantern, of the head, no other part of the 
animal being luminous. It is but proper to add that, notwithstanding this 
»usitive statement of Madame Merian, certain naturalists not only question, 

ut altogether deny the possession of luminosity by any of the Fu/goridea 
—a denial, which, in var opinion, rests at bes‘, ou a very slender founda- 
tion. The luminosity of the insect differs at different times, and under dif- 
ferent circumstances ; aud it by no means proves its non-luminous proper- 
ties, because it gave forth no light when examined by the naturalists in 
question. 

Next in order comes the less luminous but more familiar fire-fly, or glow- 
worm—Lampyris nocliluca. In this genus the male iusect has expansive 
wins, and liorny wing-covers, and makes his flight through the air ; the fe- 
male is wiugless, and crawls on the ground ; hence the English appellation 
glow worm. The light of the former is comparatively fe ble, that of the 
latter beautifully bri!liant. These insects are frequently met with in June 
and July iu the woods and meadows, and on banks beneath hedges. The 
utility of the light of the females is supposed to consist in attracting the at- 
tention of the males during the dark, when alone they are able tu render 
ro eonspicuous—a circumstance to which Moore beautifully al- 
ludes : 


‘For well 1 knew the lustre shed 

From my rich wings, when proudliest spread, 
Was in its nature lambent, pure 

And innocent as is the light 

The glow-worm hangs out to allure 

Her mateto her green bower at night.’ 

This theory, though probably not cerrect, is not altogether fanciful, as was 
proved by Clivier and Robert, who frequently caught males by holding the 
females in their hand. Besides, without some such apparatus, it is difficult 
to conceive how a crawling insect could attract the attention of its mate, 
whose principal medium of motion is the atmosphere. Be this as it may, 
the light undonbtedly serves some important purpose in the economy of the 

low-woru, ond manifests itself even when the insect is in its larvous state. 

ieckhoff suggests, in addition to the nuptial theory, that it may serve the 
insect as a protection against animals of prey. The part which emit tshe lu- 
minosity 1s the lower region of the abdomen, and near the tip, the light vary- 
ing in iuteusity according as the animal is moved or is disturbed. 

Mr. Templer, whose observations on these insects are recorded in the 
Philosophic.! Transactions, says that he never saw a glow-worm exhibit 
its light at a!l withoat some sensible motion either in its body or legs. He 
also fancied the light emitted a sensible heat when it was most brilliant.— 
Latreille found the insects most luminous when immersed ir oxygen, and 
that they sometimes detonated when placed in hydrogen. If the luminou 
portion of the abdomen be removed, it retains its laminous property for 
some time ; and, wheu spparently extinct, it may be reproduced by soften- 
ing the matter with water—acircumstance which the reader canuot fail to 
associate with what took place, when the root of the recently discovered In- 
dian plant was wrap' ia a piece of moistened rag. Robert, in his experi- 
ments, could only re-prodace it within thirty-six hours after the death of the 
animal, and that only once, ‘and by the direct application of heat Dar- 
win, who examined the Lampyride of South America, found also that the 
light was most brilliant when the insects were irritated. ‘Tbe shining mat- 
ter,’ he says, ‘ was fluid, and very adhesive: little spots, where the skin bad 
been torn, continued brigat, but not so brilliant as before , local irritation 
with aneedle always increased the vividness of the light. From these facts 
it would appear probable that the animal has only the power of concealing 
or extinguishing the light for short intervals, and that at other times the 
light is involuntary. ‘The larve possessed but feeble luminous powers ; ve- 
ry differently from the parents, on the slightest touch they feigned death, 
and ceased to shiue, nor did irritation excite any fresh display’ The bril- 
liancy of the light is increased by plunging the insect in warm water ; but 
cold water ex'ingu'shes it. If the insect is crushed and the face or hands 
robbed withit, they contract a luminous appearance, similar to that prod’1- 
ced from phosphorus. Such is all that is known of the nature and uses of 
the gluw-worm’s luminosity. We are not aware that any chemist has sub- 
jected the matier to analysis; and it were almost 4 pity that sober fact should 
destroy the charm with which poetical fancy has arrayed the subject. 

Passing over several land insects—such as certain Caen scolopendra , 
&e.—which exhibits less or more of luminosity, some of the marine animals 
presenting similar phenomeua may next be adverted to. One of the most 
common is the night-shining nereis—Nereis noctiluca. The body of this lit- 
tle creature is a mere oblong speck, so minute as to elude examination by 
the naked eye. It inhabits every sea, and is one of the causes of the shining 
of the water in the night, which is sometimes so great as to make that ele- 
ment appear as if on fire. Myriads of these creatures are found on all kinds 
of sea weeds ; bat they often om them and swim on the surface of the wa- 
ter. They are common atall seasons, but ‘particularly in summer before 
stormy weather, when they are more agitated and more luminous than at 
other times. Their numbers and wonderful agility, added to their lumin- 
ous property, inustcoutribute nota little to that phosphorescence so often 
observed on the ocean ; fur myriads are contained in a single glass of water. 
The iridescence of Instre of various fishes may be also caused by these auni- 
malcules attaching themselves to their scales. 

; ‘Thave ubserved with great attention.’ says Barbut in his Genera Vermiam, 
@ fish just caught out of the sea, whose body was almost covered with them, 
and have examined them.in the dark ; they twist and curl themselves with 
amazin agility, but soon retire out of our contracted sight, probably on ac- 
dae ee —_ ming _ eye, and their extreme minute 
- “ ches. s © observed that, when the unctnous 
Moisture which covers the scales of fishes is exhausted by the air, these ani- 
mals are pot to be seen; nor are the fishes then noctilucous, that matter be- 
ing perhaps their nourishment when living, as they themselves aftord food 
pe many marine — rt hee not shine in the day time, because the 

ar rays are too powerful for their li y 
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If water containing these animalcules be kept warm, they will retain their 
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luminosity for some days after they are dead, but in cold water they lose it 
in afew hours. Motion and warmth, which increase their vivacity and 
strength, increase also their light. 

Besides the nereidw, there are many other sea-animalcules, as the minute 
crustacea, the medusce, infusoria, and certain corallines, possessing luminous 
properties, aud which, when congregated in shoals, give to the agitated wa- 
ters that phosphorescent brilliancy observed by almost every navigator, It 
is difficult, however, in many of these instances, to say whether the lumino- 
sity is the result of decay, or of a vital and peculiar principle; and therefore 
we shall not found any conclusion uponthem. It may be remarked, how- 
ever, that, when the waves scintillate with bright green sparks, the light is 
owing to the presence of mivute living creatures; and that, when the phos- 
phorescence is steadier, and of'a pale hue, the proximate cause is the decay 
of geiatinous particles with which the ocean abounds. Ehrenberg no doubt 
ascribes a certain degree of irritability to these particles ; but in this he is 
not borve out by other observers The phenomenon happens most frequent- 
ly in warm countries, and most brilliantly immediately after a few days of 
still weather. Now, though suck would certainly be most favourable to the 
rapid increase of minute animals, it,would at the same time be equally ac- 
tive in hastening the process of decay ; so that, in the majority of instances, 
the phosphorescence of the ocean may be safely attributed to the decompo - 
sition of organic particles. 

From all the experiments which have been made, it would seem that an- 
imal luminosity is a true phosphorescence, increased by warmth, and made 
most obvious when the animal is disturbed or put in motion. In plants, it 
was surmised, upon pretty good grounds, that electricity was sometimes the 
illuminating agency ; but in animals we have no such reason. In all the ex- 
periments of Dr. Williamson upon the electric eel, he never obtained so 
much as the trace of aspark; and if the fluid is not perceptible when thus 
concentrated, asin the gymnotus, we are not to expect it when manifesting 
itself in the common operations of vitality, even if certain that it was con- 
cerned in producing that phenomenon. Altogether, then, the luminosity in 
living plants and animals may, in the present state of our knowledge,jbe thus 
resolved ;— 

The light occasionally yielded by plants seems to be in most cases the re- 
sult of phosphoric emissions; in some it appears to rise from the presence of 
electricity. In the former case, the sheaibises must be takeu up from the 
soil, which is known to contain many phosphates; in the latter, the plants 
seem to act as the mere conductors of electricity from one medium to anoth- 
er. On the other hand, luminosity in animals seems in all cases to be owing 
to the presence of phosphoric matter ; nor is there any difficulty in account- 
ing for its presence. In the dead organism of plants and animals, phospho- 
rescence is no rare phenomenon ; nor are we to seek for any supernatural 
cause or presentment when it manifests itself ou the countenances of those 
whose frames are melting away under consumption, or utherwise labouring 
under peculiar diseases. Its appearance in plants prepares us for its occur- 
rence in the humbler animals, and its presence there ought to do away with 
any surprise at its occasional manifestation in the higher forms of anima- 
tion. 





AGRICULTURB. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF SOIL ON VEGETATION. 


{t is necessary, in the first place, to name the ordinary elements of soils ; 
and while naming these elements, and shortly describing their properties 
and their effects on vegetation generally, aud thereafter their special action, 
when combined in varying proportions in soils, in promoting the germina- 
tion and growth of particular vegetables, we may as well state the simplest 
practical modes of ascertaining their presence in different soils; and in the 
case of those of most importance, as appearing in the greatest quantity and 
as being of more uniform or frequent occurrence, the easiest rales for deter- 
mining their proportional quantities by simple analysis. This must unques- 
tionably be the firststep which it will be necessary for us to take with a view 
to explain clearly and intelligibly what is the best admixture of the ordina- 
ry elements of soil for promoting the germination and growth of particular 
vegetables ; for any aitempt to proceed, trusting to general vague descrip- 
tions of soils, as characterised by distinguishing accidental, mechanical, phy 
sical, or other properties alone, could only result in our leaving impression 
on the minds of our readers so very general and indefinite as perhaps tos 
result in very little practical economical! benefit. We shall therefore pro- 
ceed somewhat more systematically. But let it not be supposed that we 
are going to enter into any statement which may not be rendered practical- 
ly available by the intelligent agriculturist, without putting himself to the 
trouble of scientific study or research On the contrary, it is just to prevent 
the necessity for such study on the part of the agriculturist who does not 
desire it. that this practical essay has been begun; yet itis hoped that there 
willbe few of our readers who will not be tempted to pursue the subject 
much farther than our legitimate limits will at all permit. 

The first preliminary step to be taken in proceeding to the rough chemi- 
cal analysis of a soil, with a view to classification, is the following. After 
carefully weighing out a known portion of soil, and spreading it thinly over 
clean white paper, place this portion in an oven, or on a metal plate over a 
fire, and let it remain to dry tillthe paper, trom heat, begins to show symp- 
toms of discolouration ; weigh again, and the loss will correspond with the 
yuantity or proportion of the water of absorption, or contained water in the 
soil, [tis important to ascertain this, for many considerations. 

The first step after this preliminary process is to weigh out 100 grains 
from the identical portion of soil on which we have just been operating, and 
place this 100 grains in a smali vessel composed of fire-clay or platinum, 
and subject it to a dull red heat over a common fire or spirit lamp; then 
weigh it, and the loss may be set down as the quantity or proportion of hu- 
mus or organic matter present (say 11}) 


Second. Still retaining the same portion of soil, let it be mixed with half 
a pint of water, and te this mixture add half a wine-glass full of spirit of salt 
(muriatic acid), and stir it frequently. Iflime be preseut, effervescence 
will take | pen or, in other words, minute bubbles of air will rise to the 
surface and escape. The air is the carbonic acid gas contained in the car- 
bouate of lime present in the soil. Wherever these air bubbles cease to 
rise to the surface on stirring, the process may be considered at an end.— 
Then leave the mixture to settle down and pour off the water carefully ; dry 
the soil as directed in the preliminary step, and then weigh carefully, and 
the loss may be set down as the quantity or proportion of /ime (say 4+). 

Third. We may now take a fresh portion of the soil, dry it thoroughly 
and weigh out 100 grains so dried, or take it without the preliminary dry- 
ing process,and let it be boiled and thoroughly incorporated with the water. 
It may then be poured into a vessel (one of glass would be preferable) and 
allowed to settle till all the large sandy particles shall have subsided. This 
point must be carefully watched ; and while the lighter clayey particles are 
still suspended in the water, and before they have begun to subside, let 
the liquid be poured off, and the sand in the bottom collected and dried as 
directed in the preliminary step, and second, and then weighed. This will 
give the quantity or proportion of sand in the moist soil, which by the pre- 
liminary step was found to contain a certain quantity of water; deducting 
then, if the proportion of soil shall have been used moist, the ascertainec 
proportion of the water of absorption corresponding to the quantity exam- 
ined at present, as instructed by the preliminary step to this analysis, let the 
quantity or proportion of sand remaining be found equa! to 10 (say 10) 





Then we have Humus......-....--..-- peanenees 114 
% Bs o6 504s biccetcosd cage cumade 44 
ay DN cakse tus esdsaewentemeeanced 10 
Remainder will be Clay........-..--..-.+++---- 7 
Making together ...... ...- 2.0 -cccce moose 100 


the proportions of a strong wheat soil. 

1. Clay —The presence of clay in soil may be known by its softness to the 
touch, its tenacity, plasticity, and adhesiveness; and another general charac. 
ter of all aluminous or clay soils is to give out a peculiar or earthy odour 
when breathed upon, which is pola to arise from the combination of the 
clayey substance (alumina) with a portion of oxide of iron, which is present 
in most svils, to such an extent at least as to influence or modify in some 
degree their colour, but in some rare instances in such quantity as to be 
presree ; though in very small quantity it is thought by scientific men to 

e rather favourable, if not necessary, to vegetation. Clay, at least the 
aluminous particles, are thought to act as absorbents of gaseous substances, 
as ofammonia for instance, and have a powerful attraction for organic mat- 
ters and the various salts, the produce of decomposition in the soil itself, and 
being very retentive of all such substances, the presence of a due admix- 
ture of clay must be ever necessary to a fertile soi!. 

2 Sand.—The presence of san may be ascertained from soil containin 
it being capable of scratching glass, and feeling rough to the touch. Sand 
has no apparent particular attraction for organic matters or gaseous sub- 
stances, and seems principally valuable from the just and desirable mechan- 
ical division which it ensures when present in regulated proportions ina 
well-wrought soil, thus imparting to it the requisite friability and looseness 
of texture, that hea:thful moisture and fostering heat may be free!y conduct- 
ed to the root fibres, and that evaporation os absorption may proceed un= 
interruptedly. 

3. Lime.—The presence of calcareous matter we have seen is found by 


= nf 
the test of spirit of salt. Calcareous matter assists in pulverising clay by at- 
tracting moisture at all times from the surrounding earth and air; and this 
moisture, in winter, being congealed by frost, expands and distarbs every 
neighbouring particle in the mass, and also operates in giving adhesiveness 
to sand, aids in reducing insoluble organic substances, combines with them 
in part, improves the soil in texture, and renders it—particularly sands and 
ravels—mere retentive of enriching substances, thereby incalculably in- 
increasing theie fertility, particularly if applied in combination with 
clay in the formof mari, When applied as quick-lime, it has a pow- 
erful effect in destroying many noxious weeds and their seeds, besides in- 
sects and their larva, particularly on clover leys, which are often infested 
by them. ‘he lime is generally found in the torm of insoluble carbonate ; 
but we may show, perhaps, under the head salts and saline matters, that 
soine compounds of lime may be rendered in part soluble, and this with a 
view to ascertaining the gross quantity of saline matter present in the soil. 

4, Humus.—The presence of hunus, or organic matter, is detected by 
weighing the sil afier being thoroughly dried, exposing it to a red heat, 
and then weigh it again. The loss is organic matter,or humus. Through- 
out the kingdom there are few tracts containing more than eight per cent, 
of humus; but, if the staple of the land be loamy, even two per cent will 
render it capable of bearing grain crops, though a smaller quantity will not 
in any svil [unless accidentally or extraneously supplied by irrigation or 
otherwise, which is often the case with grass lands] support the more valu- 
uable agricultural crops, favour their perfect development, and carry them 
on to productive maturity. The true nourishment of plants is principally 
decomposing organic matter ; at least, such substaaces contain the no 
elements of their nourishment. In the more minute analysis the organic 
substances are chiefly included under the varieties—humic acid, insoluble 
humus, and organic substances, containing nitrogen; ulmic and humic acid, 
carbonic acid, and ammonia are likewise produced during the decay of or- 
ganic substances. R 

5. Metallic Oxides.—The presence of metallic oxides in the soil, such 
as oxide of iron and oxide of manganese, may be known by the colour—ter- 
ruginous, red or yellow ; cupreons, with greenish streaks ; but cupreous im- 
pregnations are rare, the green colour being frequently and generally com- 
municated by iron. Indeed, ferruginous impreguations are the only metal- 
lic impregnations which occur to any extent in soils. Ferraginous impreg- 
nations to excess are injurious to vegetation, although, in due proportion, 
are believed to be friendly to fertility. 

A few other substances will sometimes be met with by the agriculturist, 
such as salt, sulphur, coal, &c., in particular localities. 

Salt, or Saline Impregnations.—The presence of salt or saline impreg- 
nations in soils may be distinguished easily by the taste on the palate. These, 
in due proportion, are friendly to fertility. The saline or soluble portion of 
the soil in this quautity is in small proportion, and may be tolerably ascer- 
tained by pouring a pint or a pintand a-half of boiling rain or distilled water 
over a pound weight of soil, previously well dried in an oven ; and after stir- 
ring sufficiently, and time being given to settle, let the pure liquid be pour- 
ed completely off. and then evaporated or boiled to dryness over a fire, and 
the quantity of solid saline matter left will give the number of grains of sa- 
line matter present ‘This will genrally consist of common sait (chloride 
of sodium) a substance composed of one part of a gas called chlorine, and 
another of a metal called sodium ; gypsum ; sulphate of soda (glauber salts], 
composed of one part of a gas—sulphuric acid, and one part of suda—itself 
a compound substance, and composed of one eae of a gus called oxygen, 
and one part of the metal sodium, which we have already mentioned ; sud- 
phate of magnesia [Epsom salts], composed of one part of a gas—sulphuric 
acid, and one part magnesia—itself a compound and composed of one part 
of a gas called oxygen, and one part ofa metal- magnesium Also of the 
nitrates of potash, soda, and lime, or compoands of oue part nitric acid and 
one part of potash, soda, or lime severally ; and these are the soluble saline 
substances of the soil which supply to the growiug herbage the portion they 
require of this description of nourishment. Magnesia, potash, and soda 
then occur in soils, but generally combined with other matters. Magnesia 
often occurs in great quantity as acarbonate, or combined with carbonic 
acid gas. If it should remain uncombined in a soil in any quantity, it is uni- 
formly prejudicial, and some soils are found unfavourable to vegetation in 
consequence, and it is difficult to apyly a remedy. They are included, then, 
under this head without any separate notice. Magnesia, potash, soda, and 
lime, when combined with the gases, such as phosphoric acid gas, chlor- 
ine gas, sulphuric acid gas, or carbonic acid gas, are severally phosphates, 
chlorides, sulphates, and carbonates of magnesia, potash, soda, or lime, and 
are here included under the head salts or saline impregnations. i 

The presence of sulphur may be detected by the unpleasant odvur soils 
will give out on being thrown on a hot iron, Sulpharious impregaations 
abound in some localities, and often, when they occur in nature, seem to be 
connected with fertility, and a portion is desirable. ; 

The presence of coal is detected by the appearance of its fragments, after 
the soluble portions ofa soil have been removed by water and spirit of 
salt. “The softs oii coal are generally untertile, thoug they are very often 
composed of allaviam or transported materials, and they are by no means 
in such cases necessarily unfertile. 

Such are the simple rules for detecting the presence of the elementary 
substances of which soils are generally composed, as also the proportions of 
those which occar in largest quantity and most frequently. It was abso- 
lutely i.ecessary to say this much, to enable the uninformed reader to com- 
prehend what follows. We shall have to talk of the several soils most 
suitable to the to the several crops in usual cultivation, as being composed 
each of the ordinary elements in certain proportions ; and it was absolutely 
necessary to show how in every itstance their various proportions could be 
readily ascertained by the practical inquirer, with a view to the classifica- 
tion of any soils which might be hereafter submitted to his notice for exam- 
ination, and which examination would materially assist in determining which- 
were the hest adapted, for instance, to the wheat or barley husbandry. Ac- 
cording to Von Thaer, the following soils are best calculated for wheat: — 


Clay per Sand per Carb. oflime Humus per 
No. cent. cent. per cent. cent. Value 
A. First class (74 10 4} 114 100 
2. of strong } 81 6 4 8 98 . 
3. { wheat 79 10 4 64 96 
4. } soils. 40 99 36 4 90- 
5.2 Good wheat § 58 36 2 4 77 
6.5 land. ; 56 30 12 2 75- 
7.) § 60 38 uel teal 70 
8. Ordinary ditto. < 48 50 small quantity. 2 75 
9. § (63 30 2 60 


The first colamn shows the number, the second the class, the third, fourth, 
fifth, and svctk, the proportions of the elementary constituents, and the 
seventh and last comprises an analysis of the comparative value of the differ- 
eat component parts. 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are alluvial soils of the richest quality ; and from the large 
proportion which they coniain of Hy me mould or humus, and the intimate 
state of commixture in which it is found they are not so stiffas the quantity 
of clay which they contain wouid seem to indicate. ; 

No. 4 is a fine clay loam, such as is found in many parts of the United 
Kingdom; and although what may be called vee. | land, is yet of a texture 
which renders it easy tobe worked, and consequently not difficult to be kept 
in heartif properly managed Jue 

Nos. 5 and 6 are both good soils, the quantity of carbonate of lime in No. 
7 compensating in a degree for the smaller portion of humus; but necessa- 
rily requiring the addition of a proportionate quantity of dung, to supply that 
deficiency. 

Nos. 8 and 9, although soils of the fair average quality of ordinary til 
land, yet, from the want of carbonate of iime, require the addition of lime 
or marl. 

It is unquestionable that good wheat land ought to possess a certain degree 
of consistence, which can only be produced by the presence of clay in large 
proportion, and if about 15 per cent of lime be present, little sand will 
necessary to render a clay soil sufficiently friable; but an ample intermix- 
ture of humus or decomposing organic matter is absolutely necessary, which 
will have the effect of colouring such soils dark brown or brownish. If the 
soil be a really superior loam 2 per cent. of hamus or vegetative earth will 
render it productive of grain crops, and indeed one seldom meets with more 
than 5 per cent. in British soil. However, the | gees the proportion of lime 
and humus present, the less necessity is there for a great proportion of sand 
to produce Fiability, and in the same proportion, within certain limits, as 
shown above, will the fertility of a clay soil increase Thus good wheat 
soils have generally irom 5 to 8 per cent. of decomposing organic matter.— 
The wheat crop absorbs more nutriment from the soil than any of the other 
cultivated cereal grasses, and Thaer bas calculated that fur every 100 parts 
of nutritive matter present in the soil, acrop of wheat will require to absorb 
40 to — it to perfect maturity. 

In rich clays, or clay loams, wheat may be raised every second year ; with 
a fallow, every four, six, or eight years, according to circumstances ; on infe- 
rior clays or light lands only twice in six years atthe very utmost; and it is 
quite an improper cro for light lands, unless they sho id have naturally o 
considerable degree of tenacity, or anless this adhesiveness should have been 
artificially communicated. If sown ina dry and well drained soil, 
larly if covered with snow, wheat will endure a great deal of cold without 





injury, but requires a mild and warm temperatare and senson for the blo» 
soming and ripening of the ear, otherwise the grain will be deficient in glug 
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py Itis on this account thatthe wheat of Sicily is so superior to that of 
more northern countries. But the consideration of climatic influence is 


hat foreign, although we have ventured an incidental remark. Red 
am — the oon hae ard best adapted for strong clays and loams; but 
white yield the most flour, Sir Humphrey Davy’s analysis of a good wheat 


svil gave 


Silicious sand... -.. sapoens auth cedeubaben 150 3 
Finely divided matter. ~ 

Carbonate of lime.....-.--- os aces wee - 28 
BUNE scccck tac cocmescsccesccosoges 32 
Alumina.... ...--------+++---2++ ----29 
Animal or vegetable matter and mois- 

ture......-- Pvecccs coecce oc cccceces ll 

—100 


This soil was firm and coherent in its texture. In all cases it is the finely 
divided matter in the soil whica gives it firmness and tenacity ; these proper- 
ties depending on the carbonate of lime and alumina, chiefly on the latter.— 
We have already said, when speaking of the properties of lime, that it com- | 
municates absorbent powers and consistency to sands, while it aids in pul- 
verizing clays and giving them friability. : . 

We Stal! conclade our rg of wheat soils by the following minute 
analysis of the ash of wheat, by Sprenge!, and of an arable soil that had 
been cropped for 160 years without rest or intermission, and without ma- 
nure or naked fallow. r 

Sprengel’s Analysis of the Ash of Wheat. 
1,000 Ibs. of wheat leave 11.77 lbs.,and of wheat straw 35,16 Ibs of ash, 
consisting of 


Grain of Straw of 

wheat. wheat. 
Potash... eer ce ee wet eee esee nee Ibs. 0.20 lbs. 
BOGE oc dccemccsencesse ee + 02.40 0.29 
Lime... .. .. + eeeeee cece ees ++ 200.96 2.40 
Magnesia......----+--+--------0.90 0 32 
Alumina with atrace cf iron....-.. 0.26 0.90 
Silica.....- “eeeewses ccoccece cooces 4.00 28.70 
Sulphuric acid ........+-------- -0.50 0.37 
Phosphoric acid.........-------- 0.40 1.70 
CR nc cvdocipudkscetovesssnces 0.10 0.30 

11.77 lbs. 35.18 lbs. 


Soil cropped for 160 years successively, &c., &c., from Nebsein, near ol- 
matz, in Moravia. 





Silica and fine sand.....----.---..---------- 77.209 
Alumina...-.-- jane snd eee ade see cesees oceans $.514 
Oxides of iron.....-.. enasdbecsdaage 400042 6.592 
Oxide of manganese.......-...--------- +--+ 1,520 
BAM . oo ccc ce ccecc cocccscccccecces cocces oo 0.927 
Magnesia... ----- ih ae pemitaed seeee- Pid a 1.160 
Potash, chiefly combined with silica.......... 0.140 
Soda, ditto ditto...-......-.--------------- 0.640 
Phosphoric acid, combined with lime and oxide 
is aan odied 50 tnaded seco pe eeesaeess U.651 
Sulphuric acid in gypsum.......-----...---- 0.011 
Chlorine in common salt.... ....-....--.---- 0.010 
Carbonic acid united to the lime............ aeneie 
Huasic avid. ..- e090 °°°°°* pkaeescest ain Ott 
Tasbialn BAR. <s 000c0s ecco caes cocceccce 0.540 
Organic substances containing nitrogen...... . 1.108 
100 parts. 


[ Remainder next week. 
aquatiinnecd= 


SPORTING. 


Stable-Talk and Table-Talk ; or, Spectacles for Young Sportsmen. By Har- 
ry Hieover. Svo, pp. 453. London, Longmans. 
To us there appears to be more Stable-talk than Table-talk in the volume 
‘a quality which wil! render it more acceptable to a numerous set of readers, 
oad less so to others, whose ideas range towards topics of a different na- 
ture 


Still, we are again free to confess that, for the young squires, sporting far- 
mers, country gentlemen, cockneys aping them, pseudo Nimrods, and inci- 
pient Hieovers, there may be a good deal gotten out of these pages. Thus 
of racing, the author (who seems to the manner born, though an officer of 
fair rank and station in life) observes : . 

‘ Lallow that to triumph when we win, or show temper when we lose, is 
ungentlemanlike and ungenerous; that is, when the loss or gain of money is 
the consideration ; but I glory in seeing a man delighted when his horse 
wins; there is a freshness in the oo that really does one gobd to see. De- 
pend onit, such a man is no leg. The latter wins or loses his money with the 
most inflexible coolness; he takesit as a matter of business. If he keeps 
horses, so far from taking any pleasure in them, he cares not if he never sees 
them from one year’s end to the other; whenever he does, it is merely a vi- 
sit of business. I[fhis horse wins, he pockets the money, but neither cares 
nor thinks more about him than he does about the spit that hangs in his kitch- 
en, and has roasted the mutton for his table. Unfortunately for racing, it is 
chiefly this description of tarfmen who virtually (certainly not virtuously) 
hold the helm of racing affairs; yet such men might all be driven off the 
wrf. Jf such owners of race borses as keep them from tbe love of raclng, 
and the proper emulation of having the best horses, would only set about the 
thing, it would cost them neither trouble nor expense, but would put their 
own characters beyond suspicion, and would at once draw a distinct line 
between such men as keep race horses merely as machines to win money 
with, and those who keep them from a patriotic wish to encourage the breed 
of superior horses, to enjoy sport themselves, and contribute to that of oth- 


ers. 








THE KING’S PLATES. 


And with regard to royal plates, the following remarks and suggestions 
seem well worthy of attention. — Ee 7 ; ; 

‘ King’s plates were given for this patriotic purpose [i. ©. improving the 
breed of bozses], and doubtless at the time when a hundred guineas was 
worth the best horse’s starting for, it hada very good effect; but our other | 
stakes have now become so heavy that a queen’s plate is considered a very | 
mediocre affair. To win aking’s plate formerly stamped a horse’s charac- 
ter at once; now, only two years since, the same horse won seven queen’s 

lates in the saine season—a good horse certainly, but still no flyer. It is 
ttering to the turf to be,patronised by royalty, and queen’s plates add to 
the respectability of meeting; but as to the original intention of these gifts, ; 
that is now totally set aside. I think, between England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, the queen gives about fifty plates to be run for: that is five thousand 
pounds. For many of these we see every year several ‘walks over ;’ and | 
where this is not the case, the field generally comprises four or five horses 
at most. often two or three; so, from the smallness of the amount (in these 
days), it has become com aratively five thousand thrown oe It would 
be too great a tax on royal liberality to increase the value of this host of plates 
so as to make each worth running for; but if perhaps five royal plates of a | 
thousand poundseach were given in lieu of these, the original intention would 
be more brought to bear than it is at present. When it took a week to get 
a race horse a hundred miles, and that also stopped his work for so long a 
period, it was quite necessary to have royal plates distributed thus widely 
over the country, otherwise the horse in training at Ascot could not without 
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the hare, the thing is the same ; and for this reason, a gun would be a quick- 
er mode of ridding ourselves of the one and of possessing the other. It is 
always a bad policy to pertinaciously defend a bad cause, or to attempt to 
controvert that, which in itself is incontrevertible. Let us allow, therefore, 
like honest fellows, that there is some cruelty even in fox-hunting, but that 
itis so born with those of the right sort, and is so fascinating in its pursuit, 
that death would almost be preferable to resigning it. Then fill a bumper to 
fox-hunting, and I will be as vociferous in the three times three, and again 
again, —_ as the loudest of you all. : 

That fox or stag-hunting is the frequent cause of a great deal of suffering to 
horses is quite clear ; that is, when they get into certain hands. ‘1 have some 
years since seen the Hon. Mr P. with his horse spurred from shoulder to flank 
and that because, from want of common sense and judgment in the early part 
of the day, he had beaten a good horse before it was half over. If this is not 
cruelty, I do not know what is. Depend upon it, the man who would be guil- 
ed it towards his horse, would be equally the brute to his wife or child. God 
orbid he should ever have the one or the uther! Let no man tell me that 
enthusiasm in the chase is an excuse for premeditated and wanton cruelty. 
1 maintain it to be wanton cruelty to butcher a good horse when the only 
plea we can produce for so doing is a wish to see more of the end of the 
run, as if a man could never see another during his life. I can assert from 
experience and observation—and have had no small share of the former, or 
want of opportunity for the latter, in these matters—that I never knew one 
of these butchering riders in the field who was not a real brute in his rela- 
tive connexions in society. Let it not be supposed that { mean in any way 
to infer that riding straight to hounds necessari Pi involves cruelty to a hun- 
ter! quite the covtrary.. I am perfectly satisfied, and I am sure the best 
judges in these matters will agree with me, that the man who rides straight- 
est to hounds, generally s aking, distresses his horse the least ; he keeps 
near enough to watch the leadiug heund, or couple or two of hounds, by 
whith he is enabled often to avail himself of sound ground instead of heavy 
and*perhaps cuts off the angle of the fifty or sixty-acre field. If oils 
throw up their noses for only half a minute; he can give his horn the fall 
benefit of that half minute ; and half a minute, aye ten seconds, is an age 
toa horse all butblown. When they hit it off, he is off with them; they 
don’t gain aninch on him; he has no ground to make i |for he is read 
— his place. Long may he keep it, both here and in his chase through 

i 'e " é 

Mr. Hieover speaks with just indignation of the cruelty, which, a fcr 
weeks ago, led to the death of a fine spirited pony on the road, whilst beiag 
urged beyond his strength and his speed in a race against time ; and adds 
the following anecdote : 

“Reverting to the boast of the pony having been driven without a whip, 
reminds me of an anecdote told of a noted coachman He was for some rea- 
son or other, taken off one coach tu be put on another ; he was told by the 
late coachman of the latter, that no man could get the first team he would 
have tostatt with, along, or, at all events, ‘ thrashing in a barn was light work 
to driving them.’ He made no reply, but contrived to get into the stable 
during the moruing, and unobserved, locked himself in with the aforesaid 
team ; he then took a broomstick, and belaboured each and all of them, 
shouting at the same time, till they would have jumped through the wall, 
if they could, the moment he spoke tothem. This done, he walked quietly 
out On the team being = to the coach, they, from habit, took the thing as 
coolly as ever; sundry jokes passed on the new coachman; offers of extra 
whips, a shoulder to each wheel, and the late coachman presented his suc- 
cessor with a stout ash-wattle by way of an apprentice. Coachee took it 
all in good part, got on his box, aud waited the signal. ‘ Right,’ cries the 
guard ; then atone word from the well remembered voice, to the perfect as- 
tonishment of every one, off each horse bolted like a snipe just flashed — 

The secret afterwards came out. I do not mean to assert that this kind 
of thing was practised on the pony ; but I do say, that a voice that had often 
been tollowed by a severe stroke of the whip would have been quite sufti- 
cient (as the event proved) for so high-spirited an animal. Let me remind 
my readers, there is also a way of punishing a horse by his mouth to get him 
along—a vile and uncoachman-like practice, I allow, but sometimes resorted 
tu. Ifa snatch at (or rather on) a horse’s mouth by means of the reins is al- 
ways followed by a few strokes of the whip, the horse very soon learns that 
the one is as much a signal to stand as the cther ; and both being a punish- 
ment, he accelerates his speed in both cases to avoid it. Thus we see that 
driving without a whip is no proof that a horse is not forced to cruel and 
unnatural exertion if a good one, and ,bad ones are never selected for such 
performances.” 

TIT FOR TAT. 

Tut as we need not enter upon the whoie course pursued throughout 
this volume, we shall now recommend it briefly to the sporting world, deal- 
ers in horse-flesh, and those so fond of these concerns, that they would 
keep their stable as they lodge their wife, go in ceuples with her;* and 
finish with a merry tail. The author between Calais and Dunkirk had his 
gig smashed by a French carrier, and applied to the laws in vain for re- 
dress; for he informs us, ‘in lieu of damages, I got this piece of advice 
from the bench, Ji faut qu’il l’ apprenne donc.’ [thought this hint was 
quite supertluoas, my first lesson having completely enlightened me on the 
subject. My next appearance before the most worthy showed how 
little | had profited by his advice, cr I should not have troubled him again ; 
but I did, and my present case was this: Riding one evening after dark 
along the same delectable road, on a favourite English horse’ duwn he 
dropped as if he‘had been shot, sending me over his ears en (avant courrier. 
This mishap had arisen from my en eganercmggig ag taking the side of the 
pave in preejrence to the middle of the route. A drain had been left open 
of about two feet deep, into which my horse had gone. He was up in a 
moment; I remounted, and what I said about French high roads was bad 
enough then; but when I examined my horse’s knees by the first light I 
came to, and found two concavities made in them something the size of a 
teacup, 1 fear what I said was ten times worse. I really now thought, 
that from this trap having been left open, and holding myself a loser of abou 
thirty pounds each knee, some redress would be afforded me. I found, 
however, that redress. something like promotion or reward for services, was 
likely to be some time in coming, for I was first told I had no business rid- 
ing where | did; and secondly, from whom was the redress to come? Be- 
fore this could be got at, it was necessary to find who made the drain, and 
it behoved me to find that out.’ ‘Did Monsieur know who it was?" Of 
course Monsieur did not, I saw my chance was out; but to render assur- 
auce doubly sure, out came again the infernal ‘ I faut qu'il l’apprenne done.’ 
The prayers of the wicked are sometimes heard: I prayed for a chance to 
return all favours to Monsieur le——, anditcame | learned that his lady 
had takena mania for riding en Amazon and that her lord and master 
would give any price for a perfectly broke English horse accustomed to 
carry alady. Just before I left England a very beautiful horse that had 
beeu carrying a friend of my wife’s had unfortunately gone badly broken- 
winded, so much so as to be useless. I started my groom off for this said 
horse, and he brought him back in blooming condition, and looking worth 
as much as any lady’s horse could be, and only six years old. I got the 
daughter of a friend of mine, a girl nine years of age, to ride him about the 
town, taking care he should be seen by the lady and her good lord. The 
beauty and docility of the horse in carrying a mere child could not be re- 
sisted ; so a note arrived filled with apologies for asking if [ would sel! ‘le 
beau cheval,’ in which case | was begged to name a price, and to pass my 
word that he was as docile as he appeared. Monsieur would only ask leave 
for a friend to look at him in the stable. who would bring the ‘argent comp 
tant.’ I replied by saying I would sell the horse, that on my honour he was 
‘doux comme un agneau,’ a hundred and fifty Napoleons his price, aud that 
Monsieur’s friend was quite welcome to see him, assuring Monsieur ‘de ma 
parfaite consideration,’ &c. &c. Yes, thinks I to myseli, you are welcome 








great inconvenience be got to Doncaster to run for a royal plate there ; but 
now the railroads have remedied that inconvenience, there would be sure to 
be good fields for plates worth a thousand, or even five hundred each. The 
towns from which they might be taken would lose little by it; for where 
we see a‘ walk over,’ or a field of three horses, it plainly shows that at the 
present moment queen's plates create bat little attraction.’ are 

The exposure of the rogueries in horse dealing are ample and significant; 
and we daresay the more likely to be useful to buyers ot every class; but 
we can only refer to them. The writer’s opinions are rather in favour of 
boxing matches and the ring, though he will hardly succeed in his arguments 
so immediately after the late disgracefal and degrading exhibition for the 
championship ; yet he speaks moderately and compunctiousiy of less savage 
practices : ’ 

‘Tbe huntsman (he says), the jockey, the steeple chase rider, the bull- 
baiter, and dog-fighter—even the pore Laval if he is merely a ‘‘ bookless 
sauntering youth, proud of the scut that dignifies his cap’”—will all deny 
that there is a particle of cruelty in any of their several occupations ; while 
the man of sense will candidly admit the charge, but may very justifiably 
add, that if we donot letia selfish thir stforamusementsjbenumb our feelings of 
humanity, the great source of atnusement arising from sporting, and also the 
great advantages a large portion | of the community derive from it, overbal- 
ance the trifling crue/ty we inflict in its pursuit; aud this is the only true 
state of the case. No man can attempt to deny that to turn outa stag mere- 


ly for the pleasure of me be Ee gratifying ourselves at the expense of 
0 


} Jess animal ; it would y to deny it; still, | hunted seven seasons 
with stag hounds, and must allow | never ought of any thing but keeping 
as near *o the hounds as a sportsman ought to be. Foxes are vermin, some 
will say, therefore we ought to kill them : “so where's the cruelty?” ‘This 

all nonsense, If there's aby cruelty in hunting, whether it be the fox or 


to ma parfaite consideration, but I suspect you will not get much consider- 
| ation tor your hundred and fifty. I have the ‘ Il faut qu'il l’apprenne’ fresh 
in my memory—‘chacun a son tour!’ I have not spent so much money 
about horses without being able to make a broken- winded one fit to be ex- 
amined by your friend. The ‘ami’ came; the ‘valet d’ecurie’ came; the 
saddle and bridle (such a saddle, a kind of ‘demi-pique’ resuscitated, ) the 
bridle half red velvet and silver buckles, came—no matter ; the money caine. 
Out of kindness to the horse, J desired the French groom not to give him 
any cold water that day. Those initiated in such matters will know why ; 
the groom did not. ‘J faut qu’il l’apprenne,’ thinks I. The groom mount- 
ed, rode off ‘en dragon,’ stiff as a poker, Monsieur |’ami walking by his side, 
and, as I saw, Frenchman-like, stopping ten times tin the street to show le 
beau cheval to some friend. ‘Touta l'heure, tout a l’heure,’ thought I.— 
The next evening ‘I’ ami’ waited on me, begging I would go with him to 
look at the horse. ‘Volontiers, Monsieur;’ and away we went. I found 
him of course blowing away like a blacksmith’s bellows. What was de 
mattere ? vas de horse indispose? ‘Eh, non; Monsieur says il est poussif ; 
voila tout.’ ‘ Poussif, poussif!’ cried Monsieur le——. ‘Sacre—-—! do I 
hear youright? you say de hors is what you call broke in de vind,—do 1 
hear dat?’ * Yes,’ said I, ‘ youdo;’ and thinks I to myself, Madame will 
hear it too occasionally if she rides him. Monsieur assured me he had no 
idea of the horse being so when he bought it, I freely expressed my con. 
viction that this was correct. Vat was he todo? ‘Ce n’est pas mon affaire 
cela,’ said I. Doubtless my reader has seen two Frenchmen in a passion ; 
but to see two most passionate ones in a regular white-heat rage is really 





* See the Winter's Tale, act, ii. plurified. (A capital new word for 





— ce 


atreat. Now, says I, for the coup de theatre. I reminded Monsieur of the 
broken. gig and broken knee decisions; he recognized me in a moment.— 
‘Now, Monsieur,’ says I, ‘ what have you got to say? You wanted ‘un 
bean cheval,’—you have him; you wanted a Socile one,—you have that also; 
I said nothing about his being sound: you have no fault to find with me.’ 
‘ Mais, mille tonnerres! I no vant de hors broke in de vind, dat go puff puff 
all de day long.’ ‘ C’est possible,’ says 1; ‘ mais cela m’est parfait} indie 
rent, You trusted to your friend’s judgment.’ ‘ Bote my friend have no 
—— for de horse.’ ‘Il faut, Monsieur,’ said I, making my bow, ‘ qu’il 
‘apprenne done,’ 





Piliscellanyp. 
AT HOME A WOMAN SHINES. 


“ Nay, tempt not my breast with a prospect of fame : 
’Tis a shadow, a meteor, a fine sounding name ; 

Its joys, like all others, but live for a time ; 

Besides, home is a place for woman to shine. 


Yes, home is her sphere Does she dazzle elsewhere, 
Her lightis but borrowed, her brilliance false glare ; 
She becomes to all archers a mark and a sign— 

’Tis at home, at home only a woman should shine. 


Does she snatch at the laurel, she'll find that its fruit 

Resembles what takes on Asphalte’s shore root [?] 

All ashes to taste, though appearing so fine— 

Home, home is the place oun a woman should shine, 
* o * 


Then tempt not my breast with a prospect of fame— 
lis crown could but rest on a brow flashed’ by shame ; 
This only endeavour to cherish be mine, 

To strive in my home—as a woman to shine. 


CANONS OF CRITICISM. 


The ‘independent and vigorous tone’ illustrated from periodical sources. 
1. Never have the heart to praise any thing heartily. [This is truly ‘ in- 
dependent.’ ] 

2. Ever have asneer, a growl, or a snarl, to mitigate any expression of 
—- which may be wrung from you. [This is still more ‘indepen- 

ent.’ 

3. Be ‘obliged ’ to accompany every tribute of approbation with the 
notice of some deprec‘a'ing circumstance :_no matier whether true or false 
[ This is very ‘ independent;’ and if appli¢d toa popular author just dead 
—say a Theodore Hook—still more manifestly displays the absence of al! 
partial bias. ] 





Three canons per contra. 


4. Review the works of favourites and lick-spittles (for none are so low 
as not to have a few of both classes), by altering the language of their own 
refaces or introductions, and quoting the specimens they fancy to be the 
est, {This is the ‘ vigorous’ og 4 

5. Never miss an opportunity to boast of, refer to, and puff yourselt.— 
(This is extremely ‘ vigorous;’ and shows you could do anything better 
than any body else—if you chose to try. } 

6. Always view the business of literature and criticism as you would the 
business of any other chandlery concern, [Peculiarly and pecuniarly ‘ vig- 
orous,"} 

Variorum. 


7. Review the productions of those to whom you are adverse, or of whom 
you are jealous, by getting some mechanician (if mechanical), some compe- 
titor (if eatery or scientific). or some rival author or publisher (if in gene- 
ral affairs), to pick out every possible fault, and denounce every alleged 
error. To which be sure to pina profession of your integrity and disinter- 
estedness. 

8. Always be as malicious as you can, because it is easy, and exceedingly 
smart in vulgar eyes. 

9. Never tail to crush young feelings and aspirations as far as in you /ies. In 
order to accomplish this in an ‘independent and vigorous tone’ it will be 
as well to be utterly devoid ofliterary spirit, and never to commit yoursel 
by the utterance ds weak literary sympathy. 

10. Be delighted in squabbles whenever you can provoke a respectable 
author or ingenious person (not belonging to your own, little clique) 
to the folly of remonstrance against your imisrepresentations or injus- 
tice. 

11 Never explain or offer reparation ; but if ever so much in the wrong, 
quote and refer to yourselfas having been quite right, and well informed. 

12, Praise everything in which you are concerned ; and, as a make- weight, 
abuse everything in which any one you dislike or envy is engaged. 

13. Imitate every feature, old or new, of any publication to which your 

own is similar; and accuse thal other of every species af infirmity and 
corruption. If you take the hints from home and self, you may execute 
this with singular perspicuity and effect. 

By these thirteen (the d—l’s dozen of) rules, if constamtly and fairly 
worked upon, auy clever critic, deserving reviewer, or honest journalist, 
may establish the highest reputation for the independent. vigorous, and tran- 
scendently enlightened within the limits of human ambition. 

So sayeth Crop the Consuror. 


C. Kemere’s Reapincs.—On Wednesday Mr. Kemble commenced a 
course of six dramatic readings from Shakspeare, with Hamlet, at Crosby 
Hall. The hall was crowded, and we need not say the treat of the most in- 
tellectual character. Wednesdays and Fridays, in the evening, are appoint- 
ed for these entertaiaments. 5 

Repeurre Cuurcn, Braisto..—We are glad to learn that contracts have 
been entered into during the last week, with several tradesmen of Bristol, 
for commencing the restoration of this once magnificent and unique edifice, 
under the direction of Messrs. Britton and Godwin. 

Wiycuester CatHepraLt.—The Dean and Chapter have ordered the nave 
of this highly interesting edifice to be open free of charge to the public four 
hours each day—from nine to eleven, and from two to four. This is a further 
consequence of the good behaviour of the people, and augurs well of the 
experience of the church-authorities at York, Durham, Norwich, and West- 
minster. 

Protestant Cnuurcu tn Jenusatem.—The firman for the building of the 
Protestant Church in Jerusalem has at length been granted by the Porte. 


SYMPATHY .—TO LouISA.—=‘ Nec sine te.’ 
The stricken chord awakes its brother, 
Lute answering lute with skill divine, 
Each thrill, each tone, thrills, tones the other: 
These chords are hearts—thy heart and mine. 





Ants anp Manuractures,—It would be asstrange thing if the sheriffs’ cats 

riages this year did not exhibit the perfection to which the art of carriage- 

balding is now carried in London, when we remember that one of the two, 
Mr. Laurie, is of the firm of Marner and Co., whose ‘ 7'urnouts’ have often 
attracted so much public admiration. As specimens of British manufacture 
these civic equipages are superb proofs of taste and style, removed from 
gewgaw finery, and show what can be done by English artisans. 

A Dest ow1xc.—Some one said, the other day, complaining of the weath- 
er. ‘ We have had no spricg, no summer, no autamn.’ ‘ Well then,’ ob- 
served au able accountant, ‘if we have no winter, there will be a whole 
year owing to us.’ 

ENGINEERING MADE Easy.—An advertiser in the newspapers offers tomake 
any body capable of earning 10/. a week by ‘railway surveying and leve!- 
ling’ in a fortnight orless!!| We dare say there will be no more mistakes 
in estimates, no accidents, after such competent engineers are employed. 


Mr. Bassevi, the architect, well known by many extensive and public 
works, was accidentally killed on Thursday forenoon, by falling from the 
belfry of Ely Cathedral whilst inspecting it for projected alterations, in com- 
pany with the dean (Dr. Peacock) and Mr. Stuart, one of the minor canons. 
The unfortunate gentleman never utiered word or groan. 


Liscotn’s Ivy Hatt —The ceremony of opening this handsome edifice 
on the 30th is, it is stated to be limited to the Queen, Prince Albert, the 
Court, and persons of bigh political station and rank; to whom a ‘dejeuner 
is to be given, and not a grand diner, as originally proposed, tcluding the 
members of the Inn. 

Service or Piate.—A service of plate for the King of Holland, execut- 
ed by the successors of Storr and Mortimer, has been shown during the 
week and is certainly a favourable exhibition of English manufacture. Some 
of the articles are very elegant (all are rich), and the silver candelabra, se- 
veral of the claret-jugs, and spoon-patterns, white glass vases in fancifol chas- 
ings, and the four seasons for corner-ornaments, appeared tous to be partic- 
ularly deserving of encomium. Others of the articles, might, we think, be 
improved in taste ; but the whole have a splendid a nce, and are Dot 
unworthy of the art, endeavouring to combine beautilul ancient forms with 
modern embellishments of particular character. 





changing the quotation singular into plural.) —£d. L. EF. 
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From Ward's Life of Curwin. 


THE FAIRFAXES OF VIRGINIA. 


Jn this estimable und noble family the immortal Washington passed four 
years of his youth, And asit was the period when character usually re- 
ceives its stamp, there is no doubt that the formation of his was essentially 
influenced by the association. ‘ 

The Hon. Col. William Fairtiax, ason of Henry Fairfax of Towlton Hall, 
Yorkshire, and a grandson of Thomas the fourth Lord Fairfax, lost his 
futber when very young, and was educated under the auspices of his Uncle, 
Lord Lonsdale, (ever styled the good, ) at Lowther School, in Westmoreland. 
Here he acquired a good knowledge of the classics as well as modern lan- 


©. At2l be entered the army and served in Spain during Queen 
"e war under his Uncle, and afterwards in the expedition agamst the 
Isle of Providence, then in possession of pirates. Upon its reduction he 


was appointed its Governor, but the climate disagreeing with him he re- 
signed his commission and removed to Salem, Massachusetts, in 1724, where 
he resided for eight years as collector of the customs, and a magistrate, es- 
teemed and respected by all. His wife died during this period, aud he was | 
anited in a second marriage to Deborah, daughter ot Francis C larke, Ksq., | 
of Salem, a gentleman of the first respectability. Three children were the 
offspring of this connexion, viz. Bryan, William, avd Hannah. He sailed 
from Salem with his family for the South on the 17th of June, 1734, and 
settled first in Westmoreiand County, Virginia, near the Washington family, 
and afterwards in Fairfax County, where he erected a beautiful villa on the 
Potomac adjoining Mount Vernon, which he called Belvoir. He long sus- 
tained the uffices of Lord Lieutenant and keeper of the rolls of the coun- 
ty, collector for South Potomac, and President of the Council uf Vir nia.— 
He was highly accomplished and emineatly distinguished for public and 
private virtue und religions principle. He died Sept. 3, 1757, aged 66.— 
Washington, on leaving for his command on the 23d of April, 1755, thus ad- 
dressed Col. Fairfax :—‘ 1 cannot think of leaving the country without em- 
bracing the last opportunity of bidding vou farewell’ 

His e idest oie, Cobre iV. Fai ‘Jad tavopeaed to his father’s estates and 


i 





AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. _ 








It now remains to speak of the distinguished head of this virtuous, public 
spirited and accomplished family, Thomas, sixth Lord Fairfax, the early 
patron of Wash n, and we deem it neces to dwell more fully upon 
the incidents of his life and the influences of his character than the others : 

He was born in 1691, a son of Thomas, the fifth Lord Fairfax, and Cath- 
erine, daughter of Lord Culpepper, in whose right he afierwards possessed 
Leeds Castle, several manors in Kent and iu the Isle of Wight; and also 
that immense tract of country comprised within the boundaries of the riv- 
ers Potomac and Rappahennney in Virginia, called the Northern neck, con- 
taiuing by estimation five millions seven thousand acres. He lad the mis- 
fortune to lose his father while youug, and came under the guardianship of 
his mother and grandmother, the dowager Ladies Fairfax and Culpepper, 
the latter of whom was a Princess of the house of Hesse Cassel. He was sent 
to the University of Oxford, where he passed several years, and became 
highly picbho wn | for learning and accomplishments. His judgment upon 
literary subjects was frequently appealed to, aud be was afterwards, in con- 
junction with Addison and others of the ‘ Kit-Cat Club,’ a writer of that 
immortal work the Spectator. He took a commission in the army, and at 
the time he left it (which was at the decease of the survivor of the two la- 
dies before mentioned) he was at the head of a regiment called the ‘Blues.’ 

He now began to inquire into the value and situation of his estates, and 
discovered that the proprietary lands in Virginia had been wismanaged.— 
He wrote at once to his cousin, the Hon. Wiliam Fairfax, at Salem, Mass. re- 
questing him to remove to Virginia, and take upon himself the agency of them. 
Mr F. readify complied; i. e. resigned his office, and removed there in 1734, 
lirst into Westmoreland county where he opened an agency office for the 
ra of the lands; and as the quit-rent he demanded, was but two shillings 
or every hundred acres, the vacaut lands were rapidly let, and acon: iderabie 
permanent income was derived from them. Lord Fairfax, informed of these 
circumstances, determined himself to visit the kinsman, to whom he felt 
greatly indebted, and he passed about a year with lim in Virginia, and be- 
coming captivated with the climate, beauties and products of the country, 
he resolved to return and settle his affairs in England, and pass the remain- 
der of his life on bis vastand noble domain here. He probably came first 
to America in 1739, and finally settled on the northern neck in 1746, at 
Belvoir, in the family of his friend and kinsman, where he remained sever- 





employments. In early life he was for a while co-surveyor with Washing- 
ton to his kinsman, Lord Fairfax. In 1753 he wasa candidate for the house 
of burgesses, and Washington, theu just 21, deeply interested in his suc- | 
cess, was engaged in a personal altercation in his behalf, with Mr. Payne, a 
friend of the rival candidate; and it may be well to remark in passing, that | 
finding himself the aggressor, lie made an apology, and that forever secured | 
the friendship of Mr. Payne. This is the only altercation it is believed 
which Washington was engaged in during his long life. Mr. Fairfax took an 
unfavourable view of the revolutionary movement, and long before the ap- 
peal to arms went to England. So critical was his arrival there, that he 
in the river Thames the ill-omened tea which eventually caused the 
rapture between the mother country and her colonies. It is probable he 
is the friend referred to by Weems in the following paragraph of his book, 
(p. 67.) * Lord Fairfax happened to be at Mount Vernon when Washing- 
tun received advice from a friend in London, that the Tea Shipe were about | 
to sail for America, and said to him, ‘ Well, my Lord, and so the ships with 
the gunpowder tea, are, it seems, on their way !’ 
‘Why, Colonel,’ replied his eee, “do ze call it gunpowder teat’ 
To which he responded, ‘ Because I fear it will prove inflammable, and pro- 


it wi 
duce an explosion that will shake both hemispheres.’ 

Part of Mr. Fairfax’s estates were confiscated on account of his princi- | 
pies, and the heavy reverse of fortune obliged him to abandon his seat in 
Yorkshire, lay aside his carriage, and remove to Bath. Here he so lived as 
to save large sums, which he seut for the use of the American prisoners.— 
He died 3d April, 1787, in his 63d year, lamented for his many virtues and 
accomplishments. 

Respecting this early and constant friend, Washington thus wrote to 
Semncl Atheseo——Sth Jan. 1783,—‘ I received your letter informing me of 
the death of our much esteemed and worthy friend, Geo. W. Fairfax. I 
sincerely condole with you and his other friends in Englund upon the occa- 
sion. Notwithstanding the long and uniuterrupted friendship which sub- 
aisied between Col. Fairfax and myself, and however desivous 1 may be to 

ive every proof of my affection for him and his amiable relict, yet I must 

line acting as an executor of his estate. My situation* would prevent a 
faithfal discharge of the trust on my part.’ 

Thomas, second son of the Hon. Wm. Fairfax, a midshipman, and es- 
teemed ove of the handsomest young men of his age. | The following epi- 
taph, penned by his distressed father, shows his early fate :— 

‘ To the Memory of Mr. Thomas Fairfax, 

Who died fighting in his country’s cause, on board the Harwich, in an en- 
ement with Mr. Bourdenaye, commander of a French squadron on the 
ndian Coast, 26th June, 1746, aged 20. Beloved of his commander, (Capt. 
Carteret) and highly favoured by his frieud Commodore Barnet, for his po- 
liteness of manners, and undoubted bravery and skill iu the theory of his 
profession He was excelled by few as a naval draughtsman, and gave 
early promise by a pregnant genius and diligent application, ofa consum- 
mate officer for the service of hiscountry. But the wisdom of heaven is 
inscrutable ; human life is ever in the bands of its author, and while the 
good and brave are always epey for death, resignation becomes their 
asarviving friend. Convinced of this duty, * subdued by the sentiments 
of a beloved parent, this tablet was inscribed and dedicated by his sorrowful 
father.’ © 

William, the fourth son, entered the acmy an ensign, and was killed in 
the attack on Quebec, September 13, 1759. He had promising abilities, 
and was highly esteemed by General Wolle, whom he had first accompani 
ed to Louisburg at the time of its second reduction. When the general 
landed under Quebec, he saw young Fairfax sitting on the bank of the riv- 
er, and said to bim, | Young man, when we come into action, remember 

our name.’ 

They both fell that day on the heights of Abraham, Wolf proclaiming that 

ae died satisfied, as he had gained ‘the battle.’ 

Bryan, third son, pursued the usual course of preparatory studies, and 
teck orders in the church. He had previously passed some years at Bar- 
badoes with his uncle, Maj. Gedney Clark. He was for mang years a rec- 
tor in Fairfax county, Virginia, where he continued to officiate till his death, 
a ceunterpart of Goldsmith's village pastor. The salary and perquisites of 
nis arduous office he gave for the support of the widow and children of his 
predecessor in thechurch. His views ot the revolution were notin accord- 
aace with Washington’s, but this did not in the least affect their friendship 
for each other, which commenced in infancy and continued without inter- 
ruption through life. It is bappily illustrated by the following extract of a 
letier from Washington to him during the gloomy period of 1775. 

The friendship which I have ever professed and felt tor you, met with no 
diminution from the difference in our political sentiments. I knew the 
rectitude of my own sentiments, and believing the sincerity of yours, la- 
mented, although I did not condemn, your reuouncement of the creed I had 


e following was promene by Washington’s kind interposition in ob- 
taining permission for his retirement to England, of which however he was 
unable to avail himself in consequence of certain oaths and obligations re- 
qsired by those in power at New York. This service elicited the following 
letter from Rev. Mr. Fairfax to Gen. Washington, to which the letter just 
mow read was in answer. ‘ T'here arectimes when favours conferred make 





greater impressions than others ;—at the time when your popularity was 
the highest, and mine at the lowest, and when it is so common for men’s re- 
sentments to run high against those who differ from them in opinion, that 
pou should act with your wonted kindness to me, has affected me more than 
any favour that I have ever received, and could not be believed by some in 
New York, it being above the run of common minds.’ 

At the decease of his kinsman Robert Lord Fairfax in1793, the Rev. Bryan 
Fairfax succeeded to the Barony. Washington bequeathed to him the su- 
perb Bible in three folios, which the Rev. Dr. Wilson, of Soder and Man, 
had presented to the former with flattering testimonials of respect. T'hom- 
@s, the eldest son of Bryan Lord Fairfax, refused an acknowledgment of 
the title at the decease of his futher, which would have secured him the 
mich inheritance of Leeds Castle and its appendages. 

Toa letter which the editor had the honour to address to that venerable 





gentleman in December, 1842, he received the following reply : 

*As to those designated loyalists, and opposed to the separation from Eng- 
land, I do not know of any of our name except it be Thomas Lord Fairfax, 
and my father, the Rev. Bryan Fairfax. As to the former, I suppose, though 
i am not sure that he ever was, but never heard of his suffering any perse- 
ution for political opinions. But as to my father, I know that he was, and 
tonscientiously so, 1 believe, remaining as it were, neutral, and taking no 
part for or against the ieasures of that period ; he was not molested, except 
that, with all others of the same way of thinking, he was doubly taxed.’— 
To this letter Dr. Orlando Fairfax of Alexandria. a son of the last mention- 

Thomas, appending the following note, viz : 
My father, ‘Thomas Fairfax, a man of more than eighty years, is the el- 
€®ts0n of Bryan Lord Fairfax, but he has always been a -epablican.’ 


* President of the Convention tor torming the new constitution 


al years, directing the management and surveys of his plantations, and 


| amusing himself with hunting. Game at length becoming scarce and the 


lands not answering his expectations in this quarter, he determined to re- 
move to a fine tract in Frederick county, sixty miles above ‘ Bel- 
voir.. Here he built a house which he called ‘Greenway Court,’ and laid 
outa beautiful farm. He passed the remainder of his long life after the 
manner of a gentleman farmer ; keeping many servants, several hunters, 
and a good plain table. His manners were humble, tand unaffi 

—not tinctured in the smallest degree with arrogance, pride, or self-con- 
ceit. He was also free from selfish passions, and was liberal almost to ex- 
cess. ‘The produce of his farm, except what was necessary for the con- 
sumption of his own family, was distributed and given away to the poor set- 
tlers in the neighbourhood. To these he frequently advanced money to en- 
able them to go on with their improvements, to clear the woods and culti- 
vate the grounds, and where the lands proved unfavourable, and not likely 





| to answer the expectation of the husbandman, he usually indemnified him 


for the expense he hed been at in the attempt, and gratuitously grapted him 
fresh lands of more promising nature. Ho was the friend aud father of all 
who held and lived under him; and as the great object of his ambition was 
the peopling and cultivating the fine country of which he was the proprie- 
tor, he sacrificed every other pursuit, and made every other consideration 
subordinate to it. 

Lord Fairtax was brought up in the English revolutionary principles of 
1688, and early imbibed high notions of liberty, and cf the excellence of 
the British Constitution. He devoted much of his time to the public ser- 
vice here, he was lord Lieutenant and Keeper of the Rolls of Frederick 
county ; presided at the County Courts held at Wiuchester, where he al- 
ways kept open table during the sessions. His chief amusement was hunt- 
ing, and in pursuit of this exercise, he frequently carried his hounds to dis- 
tant parts, and entertained every person of good character who attended him 
in the fields, at the inn, where he took up his residence for the hunting sea- 
scu. 

Atter Braddock’s defeat, in 1755, the Indians in the interest of the French 
committed dreadful massacres on the back settlements, and as Lord Fairfax 
had been pointed out to them as a captain of renown, the possession of his 
scalp became an object of their sanguinary ambition. With the view of 
grahiiying their desire, they mr ey inroads in the vicinage of ‘ Green- 
way Court ;’ and it is said that no& less than three thousand lives fell sacri- 
fices to their merciless barbarity between the Apalachian and Alleghany 
mountains. It was at this crisis that the gentlemen of Virginia [for the pro- 
tection of the frontiers} associated themselves under the command of Pey- 
ton Randolph, afterwards President of Congress. Serious apprehensions 
were at that time evtertained for the safety of Lord Fairfax and family, ] 
who being importuned by his friends to retire to the river settlements for 
security, is said to have addressed his nephew, who at that time bore the 
commission of Colonel, in the following manner, viz.—‘ The danger we are 
exposed to, Col. Martin, which is undoubtedly great, may possibly excite in 
your mind apprehension and anxiety :—if so, | am_ ready to take any ste 
you may judge expedient for our common safety. 1 am an old man, and it 
is of little importance whether I fall by the tomahawk of the Indian, or by 
disease or old age : but you are young, and it is to be hoped may have ma- 
ny years before you. [ will therefore submit to your decision, whether we 
shallremain where we are, taking every precaution to secure ourselves 
against the outrages of the enemy, or abandon our habitation and retire with- 
in the mountains, that we may be sheltered trom dangers to which we are 
exposed. If we determine then to remain, it is possible that, notwithstanding 
our care and vigilance, we may both fall victims; if we retire, the whole 
district will b up immediately, and all the trouble I have taken to settle 
this tine country will be prostrated and the occasiou perhaps irredeemably 
lost.’ After ashort deliberation, Col, Martin concluded to remain, and as 
affairs soon took a favourable turn, measures were adopted for securing the 
settlement against the caruage and depredations~of the Indians. iis lord- 
ship was never married, and it is thought that disappointment in an affair of 
the heart had no inconsiderable share in determining his retirement from 
the world, to the then almost uninhabitable forests of America. Aud al- 
though he lived many years sequestered from polished society, he never for- 
got the accomplished manners he acquired in his youth at Leeds Castle, and 
the University, and which secured him a welcome at Court and in the ar- 
my. His avowed motive for removing to America, was the most noble and 
heroic, viz.—to settle the immense tract of which he was proprietor ; and 
it may be welltoremark that no part ef ‘The Old Dominion’ was better 
peupled and improved. 

Sounexceptionable and disinterested was his behaviour, both in public 
and private, and so generally was he respected and beloved, that although a 
loyalist in principle in our revolutionary struggle, he was neither molested 
nor insulted. 6, of course, took no active part in the contest, and was, like 
others who thought like him on the subject, only doubly taxed. 

Lord Fairfax died at his farm of Greenway Court in the autumn of 1781, 
{then in his 92d year,} soon after learning that the British army under 
Lord Cornwallis had surrendered to General Washington ; “and liitle did 
Lord Fairfax think,’ says Weems the historian, “when educating George 
Washington, that he would one day sever the British empire and break his 
onw heart.”’ The last event was not less certain than the first, for, on bearing 
the British army had surrendered, he said to his servant, ‘‘ Come, Joe ! car- 
ry me to bed, for itis high time for me to die !” 

He was buried under the communion table of the Episcopal Cburch at 
Winchester, in which he had been for so many years a communicant. He bad 
long before made a donation of the land upon which the church was erected, 
as well as the ground by which it was surrounded ; and to their shame be 
it spoken, this ecclesiastical corporation sold this consecrated spot in 1833, 
when the bones of no less than one thousand persons, including those of its 
philanthropic donor, were removed, and a row of brick buildings now covers 
the site ! 

The title passed to Robert, the only surviving brother of the deceased. 
The estates of Virginia were confiscated, in consequence of loyal principles 
honestly imbibed and frankly avowed by the late proprietor. The illuatri- 
ous John Jay said ‘the revolution was a subject upon which men might hon- 


| estly differ.’ 


Robert Lord Fairfax claimed from the British government ninety-eight 
thousand pounds sterling, as the amount of property confiscated—and te 
himself and the trustees under the will were finally awarded sixty thousand 
pounds sterling by the Commissioners appointed to inquire into and make 
reparation for the losses and services of American Loyalists. 

Robert, the seventh Lord Fairfax, died at Leeds Castle in 1793, and the 
Rev. Bryan Fairfax, of whom we liave before spoken, succeeded to the 
title. 

Such were the connexions, nearest neighbours, most intimate friends, as- 
sociates and patrons of Washiagton, from infancy to manhood! In these 
noblemen public spirit and private virtue were ever exemplified ; their in- 





dividual interest was always a secondary consideration to the pubiic wel- 
fare. They foresaw the rising greatness of the west, and adopted a system 





for its settlement, which has since been pursued by our government for im- . 
proving the public domain. 

This western wild was nota field on which England's scholars or soldier 
could expect to reap renown. When they left Europe and the attractions 
‘of court, they, of c-urse, abandoned all the hope of worldiy fame ; their 
highest aim appears to have been to settle with a moral and religious peo- 
ple, a vast territory, and thereby euvhance the happiness of individuals and 
the good of mankind. With almést boundless a 

‘They scattered bleasings o’er the smiling land, 
_ And read their history in a nation’s eyes.’ 

If the foundation of that sublime stracture, the character of Washington, 
was laid by his exemplary parents ; for the manner in which it was raised 
step by step to its dazzling height, we must refer to the principles, pre- 
cepts, and examples of the noble family of which he was so long au inmate, 
and whose virtues seem to have so fally ry gun him. Here it was 
a morals, so caretully inculcated by his mother, were fostered ; and 

ere were religious observances constuntly practised and enjoyed ; nor were 
they forgotten when by the intluence of these friends he was preferred for a 
mill command. Col. William Fairfax, president of the council, thus ad- 
dressed Washington when encamped at the Great Meadows in 1754: ‘I 
will not doubt your having public prayers in the camp.’ 

And where but in a family of retired soldiers could Washington bay 80 
early acquired such knowledge of the art of war as to become qualified for 
the office of adjutant general at nineteen t Or for the mission to Fort Du 
Quesne, which reflected such credit upon his judgment and observation ? 
The profession of arms however iad no pecaliar charm for Washington, for 
very soon after adopting it he thus addressed by letter the speaker of the 
Assembly of Virginia: ‘ The sole motive which invites me to the field is the 
laudable desire of serving my country, not the gratification of any ambi- 
tious or lucrative plans.’ And to his wife, on accepting the chief command 
of the army raised ‘ for the defence of American liberty,’ in 1775, he writes 
thus : ‘ As it bas been a kind of destiny that has thrown me upon this serv- 
ice, | hope that my undertaking it, is designed to answer some good pur- 
pose. It was utterly out of my power to refuse it without exposing m 
character tosuch censures as would have reflected dishonour on myself, pm | 
given pain to my friends.’ 

In 1788, he thus replied to the address of a corporate body : ‘ How pitiful 
in the eyes of reason and religion is that false ambition which desolates the 
world with fire and sword for the pur of conquest and fame, compared 
to the milder virtues of a our neighbours and their fellow-men as hap- 
py as their frail condition will permit them to be.’ 

Neither was Washington ambitious of pee or power ; for when called 
upon to become chief magistrate in the new gonernment of 1789, he thus 
writes to General Knox : ‘ [ should with less regret go to,the tomb of my an- 
cestors than enter the vortex of politics,’ 

Probably it was from Lord Fairfax the courtier-of Britain’s ‘ Augustan’ 
age, that Washington acquired the dignified, and courtly manners in which 
he discovered,’ says Caief Justice Marshal, ‘a just consciousness of that res- 

t which is due to station, and whereby he maintained the happy medium 

etween the arrogance that wounds al the facility which allows the office 
to be degraded in the person who fills it.’ 

And from whom bat one of the co-writers with Addison of the admirable 
‘ Spectator’ could he have acquired a style so forcible and perspicious as to 
elicit from one of the first historians of our day [ Mr. Allison] the following 
praise ; He bequeathed to his countrymen an address on leaving their go- 
vernment to which there is no composition of uninspired wisdom which can 
bear a comparison.’ 

The foregoing was included in a iecture ‘On the early Associations of 
Washington and their influence onthe Formation of his Character,’ deliver- 
ed by the editor before the Richmond County Lyceum Association on the 
23d Noy. 1843. 

SO 
EXTRACT FROM MR. WEBSTER’S SPEECH ON 
THE OREGON QUESTION. 


The oaly question now remaining out of all those which have excited at- 
tention between the two countries, is the question of the Oregon Territory. 
What is that question! How does it stand! The Oregon Territory em- 
braces that part of the continent which lies west of the Stony Mountains, 
and between the Stony Mountains and the Pacific. It is not necessary to 
go into the history of the discovery of the territory, or of the rights which 
one or the other party find to it. It is enough to say it is in dispute between 
England and the United States; and has been in dispute for 40 years. This, 
controversy seems now to be approaching asort of a crisis; and there are, 
from time to time, symptoms of a one side of the Atlantic or the other, 
as to the consequence of the course of policy which either government may 
pursue. Let us look fairly and calmly, and see how it stands. The territo- 
ry, as I have said, has been the subject of claim in whole or in part, by both 
governments, for a = many years. 

It has constantly been the subject of negotiation, and yet the governments 
have not been able to agree. As far back as 1313, not being able to come to 
terms of agreement, they stipulated by a convention, which is in force at 
this present moment, that the whole territory should be thtown open to both 


P | countries until the boundary was finally settled, That was the provision of 


the convention, which was confined at first to a limit of ten years; afterwards 
continued by agreement indefinitely,—or until one of the nations expressed 
a disposition to terminate it. The signification of a disposition to end it has 
never been given by either party, and the whole country of Oregon at this 
moment is open to the Lunting. the settlements, the commerce and the ships 
of both nations, under treaty stipulations. 

Now, gentlemen, Ijdesire to speak with the utmost care, and I hope that 
{ may not be in the slightest degree misunderstood, while I proceed to make 
a few remarks on this sabject. And in the first place I say to you, and 
through you to the country, what all know, that in the whole scope of this 
question, it appe ars that this is a subject for negotiation, for discussion, for 
amicable settlement: and so it has been regarded by both governments for 
the whole length of time. It was because the two governments could not 
agree as to the proper division of the territory, or upon any other satisfacto- 
ry arrangement, that in 1818 they determined on joint occupation until th 
could come to some understanding about it. Aud with the same spirit, this 
government, at three different times, in 1818, in 1824 and in 1826, has propos- 
ed to the British Government a straight line of division, the parallel of 49°, all 
north of which should be assigned to England and all oath belong to Ame- 
rica. While the English Government did not accede to this proposition of 
our government, it did not insist upon any right to the whole of Oregon.— 
Therefore the position of the question, by the admission of both gov- 
ernments through this long series of years, is that of a question for discus- 
sion a negotiation and compromise and amicable settlement. [Prolonged 
applause. 

ow, ~ I read with interest, of course, the discussion upon this 

subject in the House of Commons three months ago, resulting in an expres- 
sion of opinion from the British Premier which received the sanction of that 
house. And | am willing to avail myself of the language of that Minister on 
this subject, and apply it to oar side of the question as he did to his, I have 

nothing to complain of as to the temper of that language, I am free to say 
that it was a temper becoming a large-minded, liberal, and just statesman. 
But what the British Minister said in the House of Commons—in its sumvand 
substance—was that England had rights in regard to this question that must 
be and would be respected. { adopt the same language on our side, and 
say that we also have rights that ought to be, must be, aud will be respected. 
(Cheers. ] 

Now, gentlemen, | do not propose to express to you au opinion upon this 
subject. I have no better opinion than any one of you as to the manner in 
which this adjustment ought to be made, but I have full confidence, the ut- 
most confidence, that it cae be made ; that it can be made by wise and mo- 
derate measures in a manner perfectly consistent with the honour and with 
all the rights of all parties [Cheers. } 

I am the more confident of this when I look a little forward and see the 
state of things which is not far in advance. Where is Oregon? (On the 
shores of the Pacific, three thousand miles from us and twice as far from 
England, Who is to settle it?’ Americans mainly; some settlers undoubt- 
edly from England ; but all Anglo Sazvons; all men educated in notions of 
independent government and all self-dependent. And now let me ask if 
there be any sensible man in the whole United States who will say for a mo- 
ment. that when fifty or a hundred thousand persons of this description shall 
find themselves on the shores of the Pacific Ocean, that they will long con- 
sent to be under the rales either of the American Congress or the British 
Parliament. They will raisea standard for themselves, and they ought to 
do it. 

I look forward to the period when they will do this as not so far distant, 
bat that many now present, and those not among the youngest of us, will 
see a feo Pacific republican nation, | believe that it is in the course of 
Providence and of human destiny that a great state is to arise, of English 
and American descent, whose power will be established over the coun 
on the shores of the Pacie; and that all those rights of national and politi- 





cal liberty, all those great principles that both nations have inherited from 


their fathers, will be transmitted to them, so that there will exist at the mouth 
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4 Columbia, or more probably farther south, a great Pacific republic, a 
ote where ourchildren may go f , Separating themselves from 
this government, and forming * integral part of a new government, hall 
way between England and C :_in the most healthfal, fertile, and desira- 
ble portion of the globe, and quite too far remote from Europe and from this 
side of the American Continent to be under the governmental influence of 
either country. | . ‘ 

Thesis state of thingsis by no means so far off as we may imagine, by no 
means so remote from the present time as may be supposed ; and looking on 
this state of things, this question becomes one upon which intelligent and 
well-disposed men might very readily come to an agreement. og idk 

But, gentlemen, in this point of view is this a subject apon which it is 
proper by popular appeal, or by loud representation of patriotism, or by a 
sort of stormy defiance of the power of a great nation on our side,—is it pro- 
per on the other side by cries about the martial ascendancy of England, 
the great wealth, the dignity, the power, the matial prowess of England, is 
- it a question on which, by outcries of this sort on either side of the ocean, 

these two t communities are to be embroiled and plagued in all their 
- commercial and friendly relations,—or to be compelled lw run into the hor- 
rors of war? No, gentlemen ! the spirit of the age is against it. 

I have said I will not undertake to express an opinion as to the man- 
ner in which the question may be settled. I will say, however, what ap- 

to be natural. It is well known that the 49th degree of North latitude 
A the boundary line, between the Western part of this couutry, and the 
British provinces, as far as the foot of the Stony Mountains. It seems to be 
natural enough if the two governments contemplate a change, they 
should agree to an extension of this same line westward ; that the two 
daould keep on abreast, side by side, with the same line of division till 
they reach the Pacific Ocean. itis well known that about where the Co- 
lunbia River crosses the 49th parallel, it takes a turn. and flows nearly 
Southward. r j 

Very well. Suppose it made as sudden a sweep to the Northward.— 
England would then naturally say,—this river, which _has been making 
"Westward, sweeps to the Northward ;—instead of pening with ita great 
bend to the North, we will leave it and go on straight to the Pacific Ocean 
‘on this parallel of 49 degrees. For the same reason, it is not unnatural for 
the United States to say, since it proves that the river wakes a circuit to the 
South,—instead of following that circuit, we will go straight upon the 49th 

lel till we meet the shore of the Pacific Ocean. 

This very proposition hasbeen madeto the British goverument three 
successive times. It was made in’l8, in '24, in ’26—again and again, to 
follow up the 49th parallel, westward from the Lake of the Woods, not on- 
ly to the foot oi the Rocky Mountains, but over the Mountains and onward 
to the Ocean. <4 mr ' 

Lam not about to say whether thisis a proper division of the territory or not. 
But I do say, that as it has been so ofteu repeated in this manner twenty-five 
and twenty, and eighteenyears ago, itis an admission that therefisfpomething 
to neg ‘tiate about, and treatabout for either side ;—that it is not a question 
free from difficulty on either side. (Applause. ) 

—=— 


OREGON. 
From the Washington Globe, Nov. 6. 


Tus Wuoir or Orecon, ox NonE—this is the only alteruative as an 
issue of territorial right. We wholly deny the break in the American title 
at latitude 49 deg. We hold that our title from 42 deg to 54 deg. 40 min 
is onc title, and, as we believe, a perfect title against ali the world. As the 
question has been discussed for a quarter of a century between us and Eng- 
land, we are not aware of one argument—scarcely of one phrase purporting 
to be an argument—which carries our title up to 49 deg and there stops. 
Weclaim as a matter of right the territory drained by the Columbia river. 
In the view of the law of nations, this territory being unoccupied, has a dis- 
tinctive character and unity a3 one region, in the fact that it is so drained. 
And as one region, we either own it, or we do not own it. 

Away, then, once for all, with such nonsense as ‘‘the claim of England 
north of 49 deg. is better than our claim!" Let us at least know clearly, 
and state accurately, what we doin this matter. Ifit have ever been deem- 
ed expedient (as a matter of compromise, and to hush up a dispute) to give 
away to England a certain portion of that land, all of which we consider 
ours; or if, from any other motive of high national concernment, it may have 
been deemed wise to yee ome the question of possession, let us say so, 
and put our pastaction on that ground. But letus make uo attempt to cloak 
our policy under a pretended inferiority of our title to the land so sacrificed. 
No such pretence can save us. , ; 

Again, we niust speak to the democratic party of the United States. But 
we dare to hope that many a liberal _whig will feel the force of the appeal 
which the interests of his country will make to his patriotism on this impor- 
tant question. We especially address ourselves, however, at this time, to 
the democratic party, because of the peculiar circumstances which have con- 
nected them in past times with the gpection of Oregon. They became pecu- 
liarly connected with it by their public avowals near eighteen months ago. 
The Baltimore convention expressed the deepest interest in the territory of 
Oregon. In the canvass of the idential election, the same decided senti- 
ments were manifested. The President's first ) vy xx: strong, manly word, 
in full response to that convention, was “to the Oregon our right is clear 

estionable.”’ 

~“ t . word be spoken again by the man whom millions of freemen have 
called to occupy the “ great central post of the civilization of popular pow- 
er,” and who doubts but that the democracy of the whole Union will repeat 
it--with a full determination to stand by the sights of the country? When 
that word goes forth from the constituted authorities of the nation, “ Our 

ight to Oregon is clear and unquestionable,” who doubts that it will go 
through the Tength and breadth of the land, and that it will be hailed, as it 
goes, by the democratic with one unanimousamen ! And what then? 
We answer this then—the democracy of this country will stand to its word. 
It willnotflinch. Nor will the honest, patriotic, and determined whig flinch 


Wa abeerte that several journals are greatly occupied with rumours of a 
proposition submitted, or about to be submitted, by the English govern- 
ment, that Oregon shall remain for some twenty years longer under tie sti- 

ulation of 1818, in the joint occupation of the two nations, with the un- 
a eretanding that, at the ciose of the stipulated period, the Oregon colonists 
may decide for themselves whether they will then exist as an independent 
nation, or whether they will belong to the United States or to England. A 
few days ago we took occasion to show how this theory of joint occupation 
worksin practice. We then showed that it resulted through the —_ 
tious agency of the Hadson Bag Compeny, in the extension of English law 
over the whole unoccupied territory ; w ilo every measure recognising the 
American citizens there as our citizens, and as entitled to the protection of 
our laws, had been regarded in England, at least, as violating the treaty 
stipulation. In our judgment, it is full time that state of things should cease. 
We believe that congress will sodecree. Ou the subject of the ramoured 

roposition, to which we have alluded, we quote with pleasuae the follow- 
ing just sentiments from the French journal in New York, the “ Courrier des 
Etais Unis.” They are entitled to the more consideration, as the sentiments 
of a comparatively disinterested third party. 

« Let not the Americans,” says the Courrier, “be deceived. All that 
she aims at in presenting this proposition is to gain time. Of what interest 
to her isa sojourn of a few yearsin Oregon? What she desiresisa per- 
manent position on the Pacific shore of the American Continent. We may 
rest assured that she will not risk the chances of this hazardous proposition, 
unless she counts on the new elements which the lapse of twenty years can- 
not fail to bring into the questson, and, if need be, on the weight of her gold 


scattered by handsfull in Oregon to incline in her favour the doubtful 


balance of decision, when the hour of decision shall sound.” 
How much these considerations are emphasised by the presence and the 
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was the same ineach, to contribute one day’s pay from every officer and 
man, though they had no opportunity of learning each other’s sentiments, 
but the iment desired it might be kaown that this their contribu- 
tion was to ork, their grateful sense of the attention and kindness with 
which their wounded men from the severe action at Point Pelee and the dis- 
astrous affair of St. Denis, had been treated at Quebec, on their way down 
for embarkation. , : 

This is the more honourable and praiseworthy in the 32nd regiment, when 
it is borne in mind that the regiment have by no means forgotten the yet un- 
punished “ barbarous murder’’ at St. Denis of one of their favourite officers. 
Quebec, 10th October, 1845. Mites. 
—— —= x 

Losvon to Dustin Direct 1x 14 Hovrs.—It is now ascertained that a 
connection has been established between the Great Junction Company and 
the Irish Great Western Company, to form a continuous system of traffic 
from London, by Birkenhead and Live 1, through Dublin, and om to the 
west of Ireland to Galway. The link in this chain of communication be- 
tween Liverpoul and Dubtlin is to be supplied by an influential steam-boat 
company, with new and powerful vessels on the screw principle, and of the 
most improved form for The whole route will be under one direc- 
tion, the express trains will be accelerated, so that the distance shall be per- 
formed in an hour less between London and Dublin thaa the time offered by 
the Holyhead Company, and it has been arranged that the joint fare shall be 
20s. less than that charged on the route via Holyhead from Loudon to Dab- 
lin. —Raitway Chronicle. 
= Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 3-4 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1845. 


OREGON. 

Since our last the Oregon question and the warlike aspect of affairs have 
been very fully discussed by the city journals, and it is most satisfactory to 
say, with a degree of good temper and rationality that has teuded in a great 
degree to allay the apprehensions that many entertained. That Mr. Polk 
remains unchanged, is almost certain, and the style and tone of the articles 
nthe government journal are not mitigated ; but as the majority of the influ- 
ential press in this part of the Unionhave given utterance to pacific sentiments, 
we may hope that the peace of the two countries willnot be interrupted. We 
have given among our extracts an article from the Washington Globe, the 
official paper ; also one from the Courier and Enquirer of this city. The 
reader will perceive how much they differ. The reasonings of the latter pa- 
per appear probable enough, and we ask for them the attention of our Eng. 
lish, Colonial and other distant readers. But in addition to this more fa- 
vourable aspect of things, we are gratified to state that the Charleston Mer- 
eury, the organ of Mr. Calhoun and the Southern nullifiers, has expressed 
itself adverse to war. This it has done in language the most clear, distinct 
and unequivocal. Here are some of its arguments : 

‘What Congress is to do then, by the advice of the official editor, is to 
take formal possession of this whole region—the inevitable consequences 
of which every body knows will be war with England! Have we cause for 
such a proceeding !—are we ready for such an event? Weare not going to 
discuss whether England can whip America or America can whip England 
—leave that to schvol-boys. But the interruption of peace with England 
andthe destruction of intercourse with all the world, which would be the 
consequence, issomething more than a question for braggarts and fools to 
spurt about. We do not believe that Southern statesmen are quite prepar- 
ed to sacrifice the whole resources of their section on such an issue; that 
they are ready to maintain ata cost of two millions balvs of cotton per an- 
num, that we have a “clear and unquestionable title” to every foot of 
ground in a territory which we have consented to occupy in common with 
the other claimant for twenty years, and the ownership of which has been 
in dispute ever since the country was discovered.’ 


The war in Oregon, even if attended with success, would offer but little 
consolation to the Southern States of the Union for the loss of the sale of 
two million bales of cotton annually, besides endangering the safety of 
the slave population, and encountering the terrors of war at their own doors. 
It is very good amusement for the people of the West, ensconced, aa the 
Courier and Enguirer says, behind the Alleghany mountains secure from 
the British cannon, to talk of war, for they will! not feel its calamities. The 
Western population, it must not be concealed, is clamorous for war, and 
the democratic power there is very great. The Western States it should be 
remembered, have already sent three Presidents to Washington, but still, 
powerful as the democratic party there is, we hope that the democratic 
votes of the North and South will neutralize it. Much depends on the 
firraness of Mr. Calhoun, who it is said will be sent to the Senate—a patriotic 
gentleman in Carolina being willing to make way for him. Mr. Calhoun 
is a gentleman of sterling patriotism and of undoubted honour, and no ig- 
noble vote will ever stain bis name. 

Upon the subject of slavery, he is undoubtedly vehement, and we think 
he has heretofore, in this matter, suffered his opinions to lead away his judg- 
ment; but the topic of slavery is not wrapped up in the Oregon controver- 
sy, and we therefore rely on the wisdom and patriotism of this distinguish- 
ed man, to use his powerful influence in diverting from us the terrible ca- 
lamities of war. Suppose this Nestor of the Southern States, with his 
friends who follow him as their guide and beacon, should be able to turn 
the scale of the nicely balanced parties of the North and West, what a 
glorious destiny would be his! Mr. Calhoun has already seen one war be- 
tween two kindred nations, and knows full well its countless evils. He 
may, ere three months pass away, hold in his hand the casting vote of peace 
or war; let him cast it wisely, and a renown will await him, that even the 
couquest of a kingdom would be to itbuta grain of sand! 


WAR AND RUMOURS OF WAR. 
From the Courier and Enquirer of New York. 


Madam rumour says that a very prominent Washington broker arrived 
in this city a day or two since, and on Thursday, sold stocks in advance 
to an enormous amount at prices below the market rates. This, we doubt 
not, was based solely upon a knowledge of the fact tha President Polk 
intends to recommend in his message the immediate occupation of Ore- 
gon; but now that the stock market is firm again, the parti+s interested 
are moving heaven and earth to produce the impression that the last 
steamer brought unfavourable news from England in regard to the Oregon 
question ! This is all imaginary, and intended only for stock jobbing 
purposes, The position of England isa very plain one, and it can only 
be changed by our committing anovert act of war, that is—by our forcibly 
seizing upon, and governing what she considers a portion of her terri- 
tory? 

She says to us—‘I claim and have ever claimed, the half of Oregon— 
our claim is a joint one and our rights similar. You have repeatedly 
offered to give me within a fraction of what I claim; and upon my refus- 
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alluded, is but too manifest. We hold, with the Courrier, that such a pro- 


possession uf the Territory, and a joint occupation and jurisdiction. “You 


ae : cde r again claim < answer is—no, I will agree to an equal par- 
thene ition to gain time. And | ®°W ®gain claim all, and my answer is—no ill agree to an equal par 

position from England can be no more propos g me. / . “ ; > } 

now we say, once for all, that we know of no evidence whatever that any tition, or Iwill submit the whole question to arbitration and give you the 


such proposition has been, or will be, submitted by the British govern- 
ment. 


privilege of naming the crowned head who shall appoiat the arbitrator !” 
This is all she can do—all that any nation having a due regard for its 


Meautime, the question must come up in the next Congress, “ What| °¥" honour can do—and here she rests, very plainly informing us and all 


shall we do ia relation to our citizens in Oregon 1” 


And we have no the world, that she will never submit to have an inch of Oregon foully 


doubt that the patriotism of Congress will answer, in view of all the facts} **ken from her. To talk then, of bad news by the late steamer, is ab- 
—recognise them, protect them, establish communication with them, and ex- surdity. We alone can change the attitude of this question, and we aione 
tend to them a participation of our ows Free REPUBLICAN Govers- | ©@ Manufacture difficulties and a war out of it. 


MENT. 


Mr. Polk and his advisers, to gain Western votes and Western influ- 











ence, are perfectly willing to involve the country in War. They know 

(To the Editor of the Quebec Mi reury.) that the West are ge od war, wee to reap the benefits of the en- 

THE 32xp REGIMENT. ee ee eee ether dane ee permeeany > Withawt be- 

MENT. ing affected in any way by the dangers, the calamities, and the horrors 

Mr. Epitor.—I consider I should be doing great ingustice to the oe of war. It is magnanimous—ve ry! for a Western man to talk big about a 

and soldiers generally, of the above excellent regiment, did I withhold | war with Great Britain, knowing, as he does, that the Alleghany Moun- 

facts with which I became acquainted by letters received by the last mail. | tains lie between him andthe cannon of England! Their threatening 

When the intelligence of the disastrous fires that had occurred at Quebec, | and blustering amounts to no more than a verv ardent desire to pocket 

was known attheir head quarters in Ireland, a written memorandum of | the dollars which war would distribute ; and what is it to them, if every 

the sad event and consequent distress of the inhabitants was circulated by | dollar so pocketed, is the legitimate harvest of misery, such as war only 
the commanding officer, Lieut. Col. Markham, to the several detachmeats! can produce ? y 


imwhich the regiment was at the time divided,—in all eleven. The effect 


This ie of! very absurd; and we venture to predict that it will all end 


————— ——— 
in smoke. Mr. Polk will recommend taking possession of all Oregon, 
nd England will not utter a growl even, at euch recommendation. She 
will quietly await the decision of Congress, Should they carry out the 
President's recommendation, War—promptand immediate—is inevitable. 
But Congress will commit no such folly. They ‘now now, which tney 
did not last winter, that to vote for such a measure is to vote for war, and 
not a party vote to Buncomb. Knowing this, and that there is no longer 
a whig senate to reject the resolutions, the northern and southern loco 
foco members will hesitate in voting war by way of casting odium on the 
administrations of JAckson and Van Buren, and exalting Mr. Polk, at the 
cost of tens of thousands of lives and untold millions ; and all for the ben- 
efit of the valorous and pet men who, in the hour of danger, will en- 
close themselves behind the Alleghanies and grow rich upon our misfor- 
tunes, far removed ‘ from war’s alarms.’ 


There can be no difficulty with England but of our making. Even Mr. 
Polk, President though he be, cannot accomplish any thing more than the 
humblest citizen among us. His de ae whe he said in his inaugural, 
will in no wise surprise or disturb our Stock Exchange. We all know 
that the message will be as rabid and as foolish in relation to Oregon 
as canbe conceived; and if we could publish it to-morrow, it would 
not affect the price of anything in this city. Prepared for it as we are, and 
knowing that everything depends upon yy sty our people will quietly 
await the action of that hody. When they by resolution carry out Mr. 
Polk’s recommendation, then is war close at hand, because then, aud not 1]? 
then, Kngland will immediately act. 


We have only to repeat our well grounded convictions, that Congress will 
not act as the President recommends ; and of course that there will be no 
war. Therumour of bad news from England in relation to the Oregon 

uestion, is the sheerest and weakest stock-jobbing hoax ever put afloat in 
this market by a disappointed Washington gambler, 


TEXAS AND BRITISH INTRIGUE. 


During the last year many of the journals of the United States have been 
prolific in their denunciations of England, for presuming to interfere in the 
matter of Texas Annexation. The changes have been rung upon British 
gold, British intrigue, and British perfidy, in a way that would almost 
eclipse, if such a thing were possible, the most rabid of the French journals 
on the same delectable topics. All man and woman kind “ in these regions,’ 
were beginning to take for granted these averments, when lo! a voice from 
Texas itself began to strike its notes on a different key. 


it appears that Mr. Terrell, the late Texan Minister Plenipotentiary to 
France and Great Britain, has recently returned from his mission; he is 
opposed to Annexation, and in a speech which he made at a public dinner, 
given to him on his return by the citizens of Galveston, he expressed hie 
sentiments on the subject very candidly. These we pass over, and hasten 
to the end of the honourable gentleman’s very eloquent oration, in which he 
defends England from the manifold aspersions that have been cast upon her 
relative to this political comedy. The charge as to bribery and the distri- 
bation of British gold, he summarilly dismisses; the intrigues he also “ re- 
pudiates,” aud hints, in rather intelligible language, that the saddle more 
properly “ fits the other horse.” But here are Mr. Terrell’s sentiments 
which we, without more ado, consign to the cogitations of the reader :- 


‘Let us now look to the course of the organ of the Government of 
the U. States—the great ‘ Union.’ Some time since the ‘ Union,’ in- 
dulging in the usual strain of abuse about British intrigue in this matter, 
denounced the conduct of Great Britain as an ‘unwarrantable interference’ 
in the affairs of thiscontinent. It also says Texas spurned all ‘the allure- 
ments of England,’ rejected the commercial privileges and the monied facil- 
ities held out to her embrace,’ and the dshendlishanelts of British gold,’ could 
not avail any thing against the stern resolves of a free people, &c. and final- 
ly charges treason upon the Government of Texas, Here are four distinct 
and substantive charges enumerated, and there is not one word of trath in 
any one of them — three of them Mr. Ritchie must have known to be 
untrue when he published them—or, if he is so ignorant as not to know 
them untrue, he is wholly unfit for his present important position. 

First, as to the ‘ unwarrantaule interference ’ of England in this matter. 
The President of Texas had, nearly two years ago, announced to the world, 
that the United States, Great Britain and France, had been invited by Texas 
to interfere in the matter—and this Mr. Ritchie ought to have known. In 
regard to commerciai privileges, Mr. Ritchie cannot be so destitute of infor- 
mation on this subject as not to know that Great Britain could not extend to 
Texas any commercial advantages in which the United States, by virtue of 
their Treaty, would not be entitled to participate. So far was the British 
government from holding out to Texas any indugements of this character, that 
when I, as minister, proposed some modifications iu the existing treaty, with 
a view to some better terms, the Earl of Aberdeen replied to me =“ It 
would be rather an awkward business to go to making new treaties with a 
nation that has been endeavouring for the last twelve months to abrogate the 
one already in existence,” This was the only ‘commercial privilege’ they 
offered tome, And, as to the cry of ‘ British gold,” that has been rung 
from one end of this continent to the other, I pronounce it as base a slander 
as was ever engendered by human depravity. A baser calumny was never 
uttered through party malignity against the venerable departed sage of the 
hermitage. he subject of ‘monied facilities,’ as connected with annexa- 
tion, was never broached between the agents of the two governthents in 
negotiation, or in conversation. 


But the authorities of Texas have been guilty of treason ! treason, against 
what! against the majesty of the United States, I suppose, for it could be 
nothing else. It could not be treason in the Government of Texas to wish 
to preserve its nationality—and this is the charge—therefore it must be that 
the President of Texas has committed treason against the United States — 
Suppose the people of the U. States should detect their Presideut in an at- 
tempt to transfer his country to someforeign power, would they not hang him 
for treason? and yet the same peuple, who believe our president unwilling 
to do the same thing, charge him with treason. Mr. Ritchie knew better 
than this when he said it. 

The heinous sin of bribery also—which it has become so fashionable to 
charge upon Great Britain, that lies much more properly at the door of the 
U.8. Ido not know that her agents ever offered gold to any of our citi- 
zens, but I do know that they were lavish of their offers of office and sta- 
tion. The attempt was made directly upon myself, and upon others | could 
name if necessary. Whatever may have been the conduct of Great Britain 
in other countries, as far as Texas is concerned, her hands areclean. Her 
whole conduct towards us has been characterized by an openness, frank- 
ness and magnanimity well worthy of imitation. 

What Texas would have been, had she remained an independent nation, 
it is impossible for man to foretell ; it is beyond the compass of the human 
capacity to have penetrated the mists of the future, prescribed boundaries 
to her advancement, and said to her onward march, ‘thus far shalt thou go 
and no farther.’ What her destiny will be as a State of the American Union, 
it will not be difficult to predict. The whole history of Texas—the glory 
of her revolution—the fame of her heroes—the devotion of her patriots— 
their brilliant achievements upon the battle field—even the pie fm, 
glories of the ensanguined plains of San Jacinto itself, will all be crowd 
together, and occupy perhaps half a page in the work of some future Gibbon 
of America. 


For the sentiments which I have now uttered I shall of course be proscri- 
bed, both here and in the U. States. Beit so. I amso deeply impressed 
with the conviction of their correctness, that 1 am perfectly willing to abide 
the result, and stand or fall along with them. Even should I be doomed to 
suffer political martyrdom for my heresy upon this great question | will go 
to the stske with as much resignation as did the venerable old Bishop uf 
Smyrna for tho religion of the Saviour ; but, even then, my last breath shall 
be expended in fervent prayer to the God who‘ rules the destinies of na- 
tions,’ to avert from my beloved country the dire calamity of Nationa ANx- 
FINILATION. 





FOOD FOR THE POOR. 


Itbeing now admitted that the corn and potatoe crops in Great Britain 
are below the general average, and thatthe same calamity has extended to 
many parts of the continent of Europe—a proper time bas probably arise® 
to make the experiment of introdacing Indian core as a sustenance for the 
poor. Therefore, benevolent persons on both sides of the Atlantic, who 
have felt so much interested in this mcasure, should now come forward and 
show their sincerity. 


We are fully satisfied that the better way of overcoming the prejudice 


We have on former occasions shown that the preparation of 
mush or hasty pudding prepared from the maize, oan be aold in Englana, 
swectened and fit for the table, for one Aalfpenny a plateful, constituting 6 


to the poor 











the use of this article, is to issue it gratuitously, or for a very small charge , 
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rson. 

wirbe maize can be used in al! cases, either for man or brute, where barley 
or oats are employed, and is vastly superior to either of them. The barley- 
cake of the west of England, such as King Alfred was employed to tend, 
or the oatmeal-cake of Scotland, are not equal to the corn-cake of this 
country, either in taste or nutritiveness ; and for fattening pigs and poultry» 
and for sustaining the energies of the horse under severe labour, the maize 
is superior, This is an important fact, and fully known to Mr. Escutt, the 
member of Parliament for Winchester, who has pledged himself to bring 
forward a motion for the repeal of the daty on this article. 

Our theory is, that the small superficial surface «f Great Britain and Ire. 
land, and the rapidly increasing population, must soon impose the necessity 
of importing regularly alarge portion of food from foreign countries ; thut 
the food #0 imported should be of the cheaper kind, such as rice and maize, 
while the soil of England should be employed for the production of whea 
and the more valuable portion of humanaliment. If the maize were in 
troduced for the use of cattle merely it would relieve much of the land 
now employed for raising oats and barley, while the same laud might 
be employed in raising wheat which will always yield a better price, und 

enable the farmer to pay his rents. 

But objections have been raised against this theory, to the effect that the 
introduction of railroads will abrogate the use of horses, and thus liberate 
a quantity of oat land for the use of wheat, aud thereby render the importa. 
tion of foreign grain unnecessary. But the facts and practical workings of this 
matter lead to a very different conclusion, for, so far from the number of 
horses being diminished and the consumption of oats lessened, the reverse has 
taken place.—This has been ascertained from actual statistical returns, and 
the phenomenon is accounted for in this way: The constraction of railroads 
offers such facilities for travelling, that thousaads now pass from place to 
place who formerly remained stationary; the great lines of railway are 
like the great arteries of the body, ‘or the main stream of rivers—fed by 
small tributaries; hence it is observed that all the cross roads leading to 
the railroads are now covered with omnibuses and vans conveying this new 
class of travellers from their houses and villages to the different railway 
stations, where they enter the main stream or artery of communication from 
one great city or town toanother. Horses are employed for drawing these 
omnibuses and vans, and thus is the number of horses preserved, and the 
necessary quantity of food for them, still required. In this way is explains 
ed the remarkable fact that increase of railroads increase the demand fo. 
horses and foed to feed them. 


THE COLONIAL RAILROADS. 


The colonial jouruals are so active, and our correspondents so urgent that 
we should give our support to the great system of railway communications 
projected between the provinces, that we return once more to the subject. 

On a former occasion we stated, that two classes of roads were contem- 
plated, viz., those between the differeat provinces ; and those which are in- 
tended to pass through a portion of the United States. The first class has 
reference to those roads now projected between Halifax in Nova Scotia, and 
St. John and St. Andrews in New Brunswick, to Quebec. Also those now 
in agitation in Upper Canada, for opening a communication between Lake 
Ontario and Lake Huron. The second class consists of those which are re- 
commended to be formed from Kingston to Rome, from Montreal to Boston, 
and from Montreal to Portland. All these are intended to reach the Atlan- 
tic by a direct southern route. 

It is plainly perceivable that, since the agitation of the plan fur estab- 
lishing a road from Quebec to Halifax and the Lower Provinces, the 
southerly roads through the United States have not been so strongly urged. 
That a communication with Great Britain through her Colonies would be 
most desirable, is certain, as it would open te the setiler vast tracts of fertile 
lands at accessible distances; and it would, moreover, promote that harmo- 
ny, acquaintance and friendly intercourse between the colonists of the respec - 
tive colonies, which is now so rare, and would then be so frequent aud so 
agreeable, and advantageous to each other, and in the event of war, which we 
hope Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Polk will forbid—it would be a safe and expe- 
ditious medium for carrying succours to the lakes and to other points threat- 
ened by an enemy. 

It is equally certain, too, that the colonies themselves have not agreed 
upon the exact routes of their favourite plan. New Brunswick is anxious 
that the terminus on the Atlantic should be within her own boundary ; while 
Halifax is equally strenuous that the terminus should be carried thither. 
By adopting the latter route, the sea voyage between England and her colo- 
nies would be shortened, and the danger of capture in the event of war les- 
sened; but then the land route is much increased. We consider, as we have 
said in a former number, that this difficult point can be best settled by the 
inhabitants of the provinces themselves, who know the localities and the 
favourable circumstances appertaming to each. The public mind is warm 
with the subject, and we hope, before it coels, that such an impression will 
be given, as will stamp it with the decision of wisdom. 

The report is revived that it is the intention of Her Majesty’s government 
to establish the steam mail station on the west ccast of Ireland. This will 
shorten in length, and lessen in hazard, the sea voyage ; the trip to Halifax 
will then be maade in seven days, and on the completion of the contemplated 
railways, the entire journey to Lake Huron will be performed in twelve! 
Perhaps less!! 

All accounts agree in stating that the capitalists at home are well disposed 
towards these projects; but they desire, and very naturally, that a handsome 
subscription should be made up in the colonies. We trust the people of 
the provinces will see the force of this, for if they do not set a good example 
they can have no right to expect that the barthen will be borne by 
strangers. A backwardness to subscribe on the part of the colonists, would 
produce a corresponding reluctance on the part of the capitalists of London, 
aud might, perhaps, prove fatal to the whole measure. 

We urge our friends, then, to bo up and doing ; let them put forth their 
subscription lists, appoint committees and agents to traverse both town and 
eountry for the purpose of procuring supporters to so great and beneficial a 
measure. No man’s mite should be refused; indeed, the more numerous 
the subscribers, the more popular will be the project, for it will induce the 
people to feel a deep and abiding interest in the cause ; and the zeal thus 
elicited will react favourably on the London capitalists, and lead to the 
achievement of one of the greatest blessings that has ever fallen upon the 
North American provinces. 


MRS. V. MOTT’S CONCERT. 


The first appearauce in public of Mrs. V. Mott, connected as she is with 
one of the most distinguished families in New York, naturally produced no 
common sensation in the city, and the Apollo Room was filled to repletion 
with thetaste, fashion, and beauty of New York—we scarce ever remember 
to have seen so brilliant an assemblage. Mrs. Mott was received with a re- 
fined enthusiasm, if we may coin the epithet, which expressed the feelings 
of the audience in a manner honourable to themselves and discriminatingly 
eomplimentary to the fair debutante—who evidently felt the painful peculiari 
ty of her new situation. She however exhibited amazing self-possession, 
and her first note in the Scena, “‘ Elena oh tu chio chiamo ” from “ La Donna 
del Lago”—completely sct at rest all doubts of her capabilities for the task 
she had aseamed. 

Mrs. Mott possesses a rich contralto voice, of powerful volume, fiexibili- 
ty, and compass. The latter quality is perhaps the moat deficient, bat it yet 
indicates mach in reserve that will be developed by training and practice. 





musician was evident in every piece she executed ; we particularly admired 
the tact and good taste she exhibited in not venturing beyond her powers ; 
for a debutante, this is worthy of all praise, and exhibits a practical common 
sense talent, that will be invaluable to her in the ardaous professi»n she is 
now committed to; for we understand that this is but a preparatory step to 
Mrs. Mott’s appearance on the stage as a prima donna. The exquisite bal- 
lad of “ Thou art lovelier” was deliciously given, and was rapturously en- 
cored—but the gem of the evening was the Cantata, from the German of 
Schubert. “Der Wanderer,’’ a Scotch ballad, accompanied _ herself on the 
Piano Forte, closed the eutertainment. But Scotch music is peculiar in its 
character; it is melody without the aid of embellishment—and is only truly 
relished when given with the extremest simplicity—or with dramatic ex- 
pression like Templeton—we would dare to suggest to Mrs. Mott, the avoid- 
ance of Scotch music unti! she acquires that expression which will follow 
from public practice. 

Signor Rapetti, Messrs. Timm, Derwort, Philip Mayer, Bristow, 
and Johu A. Kyle leat their valuable assistance, and Mr. George Loder pre- 
sided at the Piano. The whole of these celebrated artists exerted them- 
selves most effectively, in giving eclat to the Concert, and were deservedly 
applauded. The grand Pot-Pourri, by Messrs. Timm and Kyle, was a rich 
gem in the bill of fare, as was the solo, by the latter gentleman, on the Flute. 
Mr. Kyle undoubtedly stands at the head of his profession in this city, and 
his services seem indispensable in every Concert of established reputation 
that is given in New York. 





NEW WORKS. 

“ America and the Ainerican People,” by Frederick Von Raumer, trans- 
lated from the German byWm. W. Turner. J. & H. G. Langley, No. 8 Astor 
House. After De Tocqueville, this is incomparably the best work that has 
appeared upon America. The former writer is justly entitled to the praise 
of having clearly enounced the principles and tendencies of society as here 
constituted ; and to Von Raumer we are no less bound to award the merit of 
succeeding,in ahardly less difficult task—that of giving a faithful picture of 
its external character. Commencing with some brief historical and _bio- 
graphical sketches, he goes seriatim through all the important features of the 
social system, weighing w:th the utmost impartiality both their merits and 
defects. He commends with judgment, and admonishes with kindness.— 
Iv short the book is written ina right spirit, and jit will therefore be gene- 
rally acceptable. Mr. Wm. W. Turner, the translator, has executed his 
task with scrupulous accuracy, and with a felicity of style that is rarely 
found in a translation. The work is very well printed in largeand handsume 
type, and is highly creditable to the American press. 


The Harpers have published in a neat duodecimo Dr. Abercrembie’s 
Essays,” from the 19th Edinburgh edition. 

No. 3 of Morse’s ‘‘ Cerographic Atlas,” published by the same firm, con- 
tains the following maps:—Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Lllinois, and Ca- 
lifornia. 


“ The Churchman’s Almanac for 1846,” published at Toronto, by H. & 
W. Rowsal, King street. It is a very neat little work, and filled with appro- 
priate matter. 


_ The“ Missionary Memorial,” a literary and religious souvenir, by E. 
Waiker, 114 Fulton street. This isa very beautiful publication, and highly 
creditable to the pressof Mr. Walker. Its mechanical execution, embel- 
lishments, and external adornments, are of the first order. The contents, 
which consist of nearly 400 pages, are productions of some of the most emi- 
nent and popular pens of the country. Among them many fine morceaux 
present themselves for our selection, but we take the last in the book, which 
is a Prayer for Missions, by Mrs. Sigourney, who never better vindicated 
her claim to the honourable appellation of the ‘‘ Mrs. Hemans of America”’ 
tha :m the following beautiful stanzas. The illuminated frentispiece, repre- 
senting the burning of the Tangore, of Ceylon, is a beautiful specimen 
of Baxter’s process of printing in oil colours. 
PRAYER FOR MISSIONS. 


BY MR LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Night wraps the realm where Jesus woke, 
No guiding star the magi see, 

And heavy hangs oppression’s yoke 
Where first the Gospel said, “ be free.” 


And where the harps of angels bore 
High message to the shepherd-throng, 
“Good will and peace” are heard no more 
To murmur Bethlehem’s vales along. 


Swarth India, with her idol-train, 
Bends low by Ganges’ worshipp'd tide, 
Or drowns the suttee’s shrink of pain 
With thundering gong and pagan pride. 


On Persia’s hills the Sophi grope ; 
Dark Burmah greets salvation’s ray ; 

Even jealous China’s door of hope 
Unbars to give the Gospel way. 


Old Ocean, with his isles, awakes, 

Cold Greenland feels unwonted flame, 
And humble Afric wondering takes 

On her sad lips a Saviour’s name. 


Their steps the forest—children stay, 
Bound to oblivion’s voiceless shore, 

And lift their red brows to the day, 
Which from the opening skies doth pour. 


Then aid with prayer that holy light 
Which from eternal death can save, 
And bid Christ’s heralds speed their flight, 
Ere millions find a hopeless grave. 
“ Gewans’ Bibliotheca Americana.” —Under this title a series of works is 
promised, that will be highly valuable to American historical literature. It 
will mainly consist of reprints of old aud scarce books, relating to the early 
settlement and condition of this country, and thus save many records of the 
past from oblivion. Such a work, which will somewhat resemble the cele- 
brated Harleian Miscellany, deserves the support of every intelligent Ame- 
rican. Mr. Gowans in his preface thus explains his object : 
_ The subscriber announces to the public, that he intends publishing a 
series of works, relating to the history, literature, biography, antiquities and 
curiosities of the Continent of America. To be entitle 
GOWANS’ BIBLIOTHECA AMERICANA, 
The books to form this collection, will chiefly consist of reprints from old 
and scarce works, difficult to be procured in this country, and often also of 
very rare occurrence in Europe; occasionally an original work will be in- 
tre uced into the series, designed to throw light upon some obscure point 
of American history, or to elucidate the biography of some of the distinguish- 
ed men of our land, Faithful reprints ot every work published will be giv- 
en to the public : nothing will be added, except in the way of notes, or in- 
troduction, which will be presented entirely distiuct from the body of the 
work. They will be brought out in the best style, both as to the type, press 
work, and paper, aud in sucha manner as to make them well! worthy a place 
in any gentleman’s library. 
In pursuance of this plan, Mr. Gowans selects for his first publication, and 
we think very appropriately so, “‘ Denton’s description of New York, for- 
merly New Netherlands, 1670,” which he terms one of the gema of Ameri- 
can history. We copy below a portion of Mr. Gowane’ Lotroduction, 
showing the perils encountered by the early settlers of New Netherlands 
rom the depredations of the French and Indi ins. The work is exceeding'y 
well printed, and we again recommend it, as well as Mr. Gowans’ plan, to 
the American people. The following is the introduc tory matter alluded to. 





This work is one of the gema of American history, being the first prinied 





good and wholesome meal for a poor and destitute person, or indeed for any | Her lower tones are surprisingly rich and fuil, and her skill as a thorough 
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desoription, in the English language, of the country now forming the weal- 
thy and populous State of New York, and also the State of New Jersey ; 
both being under one government at that time. And so is its that 
until the importation of the volume from which this edition is printed, 
but two copies were known wo exist in the United States, one in the State 
Library, at Albany, and the other in the collection of Harvard University. 
The only sale catalogues in which this work has appeared, are those of Nas- 
sau, Warden, and Rich; and as these three catalogues are of different dates, 
the notices of Derton occurring in them, may all refer to the same copy, or 
at the most, | renal to two copies. The work is in the library of Mr. 
Aspinwall, American Consul in London, and also in that of the British Mu- 
seum : are the only two accessible in E . 
Mensel (x. 367) gives “ Denton’s description ot New York, Londen, 1761, 
4to,” and adds—* Liber rarissimus videtur, de x nullibi quidquam, pre- 
ter hanc a mancam, reperire licet.” The title as given by Men- 
sel appears in Eberling’s compends ot the histories of New York and New 
eng 6 _ the * prefixed, indicating that the author had never himself seen 
work. 
Hubbard and Neal in their histories seem to have had access to it; and 
the article on New York, as contained in the America of “ John Ogilby, 
Esq., his Majesty's Cosmographer, Geographic Printer, and Master of the 
Revels,” is mainly drawn from the works of Montanus and Denton, without 
the slightest indication of the sources of his information. 
The reader will not fail to observe, how large a portion of the volume is 
devoted to Long Island, and the city of New York. The reason for this, is 
to be found in the fact, that at that early period more than two-thirds of the 
population of the Colony was located on those two islands. Schenectad 
was then, and for a considerable period subsequently, the frontier town. me | 
most western settlement of the white inhabitants: as its name then most pro- 
rly indicated, meaning the first place seen after coming out of the woods. 
it was surrounded by a double stockade, forming a large square fortification, 
with a blockhouse at each corner. The largest one, on the northwesterly 
corner of the town, was also used as a church, the only one then iu that 
place. 
So mach exposed was Schenectady, from its frontier position, that tw 
ears after the original publication of this work, in 1690, it was sacked 
tee by the French and Indians, under M. de Herville; who entered it at 
night, broke open every dwelling, and murdered all they met, without dis- 
tinction of age, sex or condition, aud during the havoc set the town in flames. 
The greater portion of the population fell beneath the tomahawk, or were 
mede prisoners and carried to Canada. Some few escaped to Albany, and 
the nearest villages of the Five Nations of Indians; and others perished 
miserably in the forest, the ground being covered with snow, end those who 
escaped, being obliged to do so half naked and bare foot. 
The defenceless state of the country, from its sparse population, may be 
inferred from the fact, that when the news of this horrible massacre reached 
Albany the next day, the inhabitants of that city were many of them so 
reatly alarmed, that they resolved to seek refuge in New York. And pro- 
bably they would have done so but for the Mohawk Indians, who then lived 
between Albany and Catskill, and also west ot that city, who persuaded 
them to remain The Indians not only afforded them advice in this emer- 
ency, but they also seut information to their Ono1daga confederates, who 
» se AE a body of their warriors in pursuit of the enemy, overtook them, 
and killed twenty-five of their number. 
Between Schenectady and Albany there were no settlements, all was in a 
wild forest state. Albany itself was a fortification, surrounded by a line of 
steekade, with seven blockhouses and bastions. On the hill where now stands 
the capitol, was a large stone fort overlooking the city and the surrounding 
country, on which were mounted twenty one heavy cannon ; and in it was 
the residence of the Governor of the city, with officers’ lodgings, and sol- 
diers’ barracks. This fort was 60 extensive, that about this period there 
were two large gardens constructed in the ditch south and west of the 
city. 
Aibeny had then its centre at State street, with one street [ Beaver street] 
south of it, and another street north. Market street, then called Handler's 
street, Green street and Pearl street, crossing State street, composed the 
whole city. The ‘ Colonie,’ as it was then, and is by many still called, was @ 
small settlement immediately north of Albany, and in continuation of Hand- 
ler’s street. The city bad at that time but two churches ; the Dutch Calvi- 
nist, standing in State street at its junction with Handler’s street, (the foun- 
dation of this ancient church was uncovered about two years since, ir mak- 
ing some repairs in th> street; ] and the Datch Lutheran Church in Pearl, 
near Beaver street. 
The country at that early period was but little better settled between Al- 
bany and New York, on the Hudson river. The only town of any note 
then, was Kingston, or as; and that also was forti with blockhouses 
and stockades ; and a portion of it specially strengthened as a citadel, with- 
in which was tae only church in that region. This place also, strange as it 
may now seem to us, was so far frontier in its character, a3 to be regarded 
far from being secure from attack. Only twenty-seven years before the de- 
struction of Schenectady, Kingston was also burnt by the In ians, and ma- 
ny of the inhabitants killed and taken prisoners. This event occurred on the 
7thof June, 1663, only seven years previous to the first publication of this 
work. Governor Stuyvesant communicated the destruction of Kingston to 
the churches in New York, and on Long Island, and recommended to them, 
** To observe and keep the evsuin Woleeste as a day of fasting, humilia- 
tion, and prayer to the Almighty, hoping that he may avert further calamity 
from the New Netherlands and extend his fatherly protection and care to 
the country.’’ The Goveruor a few days after, directed that Wednesday, 
the 4th day of July, 1663, should be observed as a day of thanksgiving, on 
acconnt of a treaty of peace having been made with the Indians who sack - 
ed Kingston, and for the release of the inhabitants who had been taken pri- 


soners. —_——> 








THE DRAMA. 


Park Turatre.—The present has been one of the most brilliant weeke 
ef the season, notwithst) .:,, ‘>> numerous counter attractions which al. 
ways affect the Park. “tse Keans r. ‘nained there three nights on their way 
to Boston, to play Fs. » Mache, and the Stranger; and drew forth, as 
usual, crowded audien ymposed of the most distinguished in the city, 
for intelligence, taste, anc ‘.s>'on. These are sure tests of the actor’s emi- 
nence in his art, more to be a_ ended on than laboured critiques, either for 


or against his merits. The Keans, however, have a gratification to boast 
of, even higher than this pecuniary reward of their skill. 

We maintain that acting is an art, capable of being appreciated in its high- 
er qualities, equally by the million as it is by the refined and the educated— 
the simple difference in this estimate arises from the power of the latter to 
analyse and account for the effects produced on them, while “the million ”’ 
feel but cannot correctly trace the operative power of the actor over their 
imaginations, Over both these classes of spectators, the Keans hold abso- 
lute sway. Wespeak notnow from individual impressions, or repor:s of 
individual criticism, both of which are too frequently only the results of 
prejadice or personal feeling —We look to audiences; the effect produced 
on them is the surest test. The actor who can entrance and transfix, as it 
were, a crowded theatre, holding the reins of every heart, as by a magic 
spell, and can move and play upon those hearts, as if they were puppets 
in his hands~such an actor, we say, has reached the acmé of his art, and 
may defy criticism.—The Keans do this nightly in all their great efforts, aud 
the united voice of the public confirms these assertions. 

Dramatic criticism is assuming a somewhat singular tone, among usin 
New York ; there appears a disposition growing up to undervalue the quali- 
fications of artists of positive and established talent and experience, and to 
brand as puffing the just acknowledgment of their claims; we regret to see 
such an erroneous view taken of the critic's duty. We may in vain look for 
wholesome criticism while this principle obtains, for the danger is, that un- 
matured mediocrity and inefficient pretension will be elevated into the po- 
sition that never should be sustained buat by the accomplished artist —We 
deprecate its influence being exercised at the Park ; there isso much there 
t:at calls for reform as it is, that we dread that to the evils already existing 
in the minor departments, we may have to add the greater infliction of se- 
cond and third rate talent, assuming the places, we have bitherto seen so 
worthily filled by'the Cooks, Keans, Kembles, and Macreadys. Ifthe stage, 
with all its objectionable points, is to come w this—it certainly will be w 
depth of degradation it has not yet attained. 

The Keans have proceeded to Bostoa, where they have an engagement for 
three weeks—they return to this city in December, when we trust Mr, 
Simpson will meet the very general wisi: that is expressed to see Mrs. Keam 
j@ ber classic personatior of Ion, and herno less beautiful embodiment of Vi- 
ola iu the Twelfth Night. He hasnow inbis company a Malvolio, Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, and a Sir Toby—that we believe will be unexceptionable ; we 
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mean of course, Bass, Fisher and Andrews, and. the revival of this play 
with such a cast would be acceptable to every play-goer. 

On Monday, Donizetti's Lucia di Lammermoor, in an English dress, is to 
be presented, with new scenery, costumes and decorations, and an augment- 
ed Chorus and Band. Miss Delcy is to sustain the character of Lucy of 
Lammermoor, a part singularly adapted to her peculiar dramatic powers— 
She has all the requisites for illustrating the youthful, devoted, and im- 
passioned Lucy. We learn that she has frequently performed the part 
in the original version in the chief Theatres in Italy. The present Libretto 
ig a careful revision and improvement by Rophino Lacey, of one hastily pre- 
pared for Duprez, books of which will be sold at the door. IfMr Simp- 
son has put this opera effectively upon the stage, we cannot doubt but that 
it will provea successful experiment. The beauty of the melody and in- 
strumentation renders it one series of musical gems. 

Otympic TueaTee.—The novelties of the week have been a new farce 
by Mr. Allan, the successful writer for this theatre, called “ All Night Out,” 
and an importation from Keeley’s Theatre, bearing the title of our “ New 
Governess.” Mr. Allan’s farce met with decided success. It is written 
expressly to fit Holland’s comicalities, and it suits him to a hair. Indeed 
Holland is the farce and the farce is Holland—of originality of plot there is 
jittle to boast, it might be taken for another version of the ‘‘ Double bedded 
Room”—the hero being a perfect fac simile of Mr. Dulcimer Pipes—with 

| all the incidents simply dish’d up in another form. Holland makes his char- 
acter superbly comic in the personation, and the farce has run during the 
week, with unequivocal marks of approbation. 

We felt somewhat disappuinted in “Our New Governess,” for it was a 
decided hit in London. It is, however, one of those pieces written for the 
express purpose of developing the powers of particular actors, Mr. and Mrs 
Keeley and their company—and such pieces frequently fail in other hands. 
Watcott as a needy adventurer, cool and designing, had not scope for the 
full extent of his powers—but he was good. Holland, as a sort of Billy 
Lack-a-day, did the most for the author—and Nickinson, always judicions, 
gave the character of an easy, simple Cit, suddenly raised to affluence, with 
much effect. 

Miss Clark, as an adventuress, not yet an adept in the art—assuming the 
character of a Governess, was rather out of her element. Miss Taylor gave 
a spirited picture of a hoydenish young lady, and looked and dressed the 
part to admiration. The piece has been withdrawn. Mitchell, we observe, 
announces a new Drama of thrilling interest and a new Farce, for Monday. 
We suppose the repertoire of novelties is extensive and that we shall have 
them in rapid succession. 

Bowery Tueatre.—This theatre is pursuing its successful career, 
with a judicious mixture of legitimate and melodramatic pieces, We un- 
derstand that the house is filled nightly. 

Cuatuam Tueatre.—Mr. H. P. Grattan, an actor of considerable merit, 
and a dramatist of no ordinary reputation, has been the star of the week. 
Faust has been revived with great splendour, Mr. Grattan playing the Hero, 
This house is also enjoying a share of public patronage. 

Nationa. Union Cirncus.—Madame Macarte atill continues to be the 
magnet of attraction here. She is trulya most exquisite artiste, scarcely 
lees graceful on the back of her flying steed, than is Augusta, on the firm 
boards of the Park. We cannot too strongly commend the order and regu- 
larity enforced in this theatre by the managemevt. It will insure their sup- 
port. 

EEE ene mame em 
PARK THEATRE. 

Monday—First night of the Engagement of Miss Delcy, Mr. Gardner, Mr. Brough and 
Mr. Rophino Lacy. | ; 5 

First time in America, the English version of 

LUCY OF LAMMERMOOR ! 
In which Miss Delcy, Mr. Gardner and Mr. Brough will appear 


‘The opera brought out under the direction of Mr. R. Lacy. 
The Operatic Troupe will perform every night this week. 





C ENTRAL ACADEMY.—PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Head Master.—E. R. Humphreys, Esq., late of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

Second Master.—Jobn Kenny, Esq. 

‘Third Master.—Jobn A: buckle, Esq., M.A. 

Professor of the French Language.—M., Nelis. 

Professor of the German Language.—The Head Master. 

TERMS. 

Boarders.—83 Dollars per annum. 

Day pupils—14 Dollars. 

French and German.—8 Dollars each. ie ; 

The course of instruction given in this Institution comprehends the Classics and Math- 
ematics, which are read in the English Universities to the end of the Junior §Sophister 
ie.’ together with French and German, and all the branches of a sound English educa- 


t is the intention of the Head Master, in the course of a short time, to organise a Na- 
tional School in connection with the Institution. 
P. B. Island. October Ist., 1845. nl5 6t. 
JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE SIX SIULLINGS STERLING.—Dedicated with per. 
i to the Right Honourable Lore Stanle ecretary fer the Colonies. 
mission, to OVEW EDITION OF THE WORKS OF HORACE, 
With copious ENGLish Noves, and an flistortcaL MYTHOLOGICAL, and GEOGRAPHICAL 


NDEX. 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, Esa. 
Late of Magdalene College, Cambridge ; Head Master of the Central Academy, Prince 
Bdward Island. me 
Published by J. D. Haszard, Royal Gazette Office, Charlottetown. nl5 6t. 














jurt PUBLISHED, PRICE THREE SHILLINGS STERLING. 


A NEW EDITION OF MURRAY’S ENGLISH READER, 
Witha Guiossary of the most difficult words prefixed to each Section, and with an addition 
of one hundred pages of new matter, chiefly on Popular Science, 
By E.R. HUMPHREYS, 1 
Head Master of the Central ee P. E. Island, and Secretary of the Board of 
jucation. 

The above work has been appointed by the Board of Education as a regular Class 
Book for the District Schools of this Island; and it is so arranged, that it can be used in 
classes, together with the old edition of the Reader. February 4th, 1845. 

Published by J. D. Haszard, Royal Gazette Office, and for sale at the Book Stores. 

nl5 6t. 





rous of obtaining a situation as Visiting Governess, or of giving Lessons at her resi- 
dence, in the following branches viz., Music, French, Italian, Drawing ina variety of 
les; Geography, with the use of the Globes ; Writing and Arithmetic, History ; Eng- 
fiz Grammer, Botany, also Wax Flowers, and Fancy Works. The hghest testimonials 
can be given. All letters addressed C. D. to the office of this paper, will be most | a 
tually attended to. nld 3t. 


A" ENGLISH LADY who has been formany years accustomed to Tuition, is desi- 


OSTON STEAMERS.—FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The Royal Mail 
Steam Ships Caledonia and Britannia, will leave Boston, for the above ports, as fol- 
lows: 
Caledonia, E. G. Lott, Esq., Commander. November 16, 1845 
Britannia, J. S. Hewitt, Esq., Commander. December 1, 1845 
Passage to Liverpool, $120.—Do. to Halifax, $20. Apply toD. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agnt, 


— plamey No. 6 Wall-steeet. 
N. B.—No Berth secured until paid for. 


JOHN W. 8. HOWSs, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
Has “hg his Classes for Patvate Puri s, at his residence, 476 Broome-street. 
sept 20 


HEATRICAL INSTRUCTION, &c.—Mrs. VERNON, of the Park Theatre, will re 
ceive, as pupils, such Ladies as may desire to take lessons in appropriate and effective 
reading, recitation &c., with a view to preparation for the Stage, as a profession, or to the 
acquisition of a useful, agreeable and lady-like accomplishment. Terms will be made 
known on application to Mrs. VERNON, at her resi ence, 1 1-2 Warren street, corner 
of Broadway. 
Ms GREEN’S AGENCY FOR DOMESTICS, 386 Broadway, East side, between 
White and Walker street—Annual Subscribers.—MRS. GREEN gratefully ac- 
knowledges the liberal patronage of her arduous enterprise, and respectiully informs 
patrons and all interested in procuring good domestic servants, that the Agency will 
from the ist of November, supply families with domestics by the year or half year at 
a moderate charge, payable in advance. Hours—from 8 A. M. till 4 P. M.; on Saturdays 
till 12 at noon. 08 It. 














© TEACHERS, SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, AND SCHOOL COMMIS 
Ne ee eee SHORTLY 
; WILL BE PUBLISHED, 

* An Outline of the General Regulations and Methods of Teaching in the National Mod- 
ey - oy use of Teachers in Training.’ By Professor Sullivan, Principal of the 

ormal y- 

This little pamphlet is to be presented gratis to Teachers, School Superintendents, and 
School Commissioners in Canada, in the hope me though they ma out be able to reduce 
practice the whole system as adopted with Wivantage in th ational Schools, they 
may glean from its perusal many useful hints for improvement of the Academies under 
wr ~* ue pase and control. ARMOUR. & RAMSAY. Montrcai. 


K. POWELL, M.D. GCULIST AND OPERATIVE SURGEUN, CON- 
tinue s to attend to Diseases OF Sas Sve, from 9 to 4 Gelech, et kis section aes 
Broadway. His treatment of ‘ Amaurosis’ has been highly successful. ‘Cataract’ and 
‘ Opacities,’ or specks on the eye are effectually removed. “Inveterate cases of Squinting 
enred ir a few minutes. ArtirictaL Eyes inserted. Office 261 Broadway—entrance 

1.2 Warren street. 13 ly. 
ARVER & HALL,—Architects, Engineers, Buiiding and Real Estate Avenis, 35 Was 
st, New York, and 51 North Sixth st., Philadelphia. gents, 35 Was 

and Estimates for building. 
Draw and Specifications for patent rights. 

Real te bought and sold, Money Loaned aud Invested, Property Leased, and Ren 








HARTWELL’S 
WASHINGTON HOUSE, 
Chesnut Street, 
ABOVE SEVENTH, NEXT DOOR TO THE MASONIC HALL, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
O CAPITALISTS AND OTHERS, A gentleman having a Patent Right for an im- 
proved me' of manufaciaring one of the most useful and necessary articles of 
consumption, and for there can be no substitute, would — of part of his in- 
terest in the same on favourable terms. The advantages effected by means of the im- 
provement are a saving of seventy-five per cent in time, and fifty per cent in the ex- 

pense of manufacture. 
Address by letter (Fost Paid) A. B., at this office. 827. 





, N. a. . 
DOCTOR GALE, 
(FROM EUROPE,) 
Physician, Accoucheur, Surgeon & Occulist, 
No. 99 Lydius street, Albany. 
, Da Home at 8 o’clock mornings, and from 7 to 9 evenings, Sundays excepted. 
n 





AMERICAN ART-UNION. 
322 Broadway. 

OTICE.—For the greater convenience of the members of this Institution, and those 

desirous of becoming members, the rooms of the Art Union will be dighted up every 
fair evening, (Sundays excepted,) from seven till ten o'clock, until farther notice, 
Subscribers are respectfully requested to obtain their certificates of membership as early 
as possible, so as to facilitate the business of the Institution, and avoid confusion and dis- 
reenet on the eve of Distribution, R. F. FRASER, Superintendent. 

nl 3t* 





EW BOOKS! NEW BOOKS! !—The tollowing important works ior the uitiusion 
of usefal knowledge among the people. 

Fifth edition of Dow , History of Romanism, fifty engravings. 

Fourth edition of Dr. Cheever‘s Lectures on Pilgrim’s Progress, illustrated. 

*.* Two editions of this work have already been published in England. 

‘Tenth edition of the People’s Guide to Knowledge, S0C engravings. 

Fourteenth edition of the Wonders of the World, 250 engravings. 

Wreath of Wild Flowers—A beautiful Gift Book, , 

Just published—The Missionary Memorial containing original articles from the pens of 
nearly forty celebrated writers, illustrated with an elegant frontispiece in oil, bound 
in beautiful emblematic style. ‘This book will be a delightful present for young people. 

In the Press—A new and valuable edition of the Presidents’ Messages, to which will be 

a mass of federal and state Statistics, &c., edited by E. Williams, Esq., with excel- 
lent lik of the Presidents, in 2 vol 8 vo. 
Also, an excellent assortment of American and English Books, School Books, Bible, 
Prayer and Hymn Books and Stationery, constantly on hand for sale cheap for cash. 
N. B.—All descriptions of neat and elegant Book Binding, at moderate yrices. 
nl 3m. EDWARD WALKER, j14 Fulten st. 
RENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE.—The evening classes, for Ladiesand 
Gentlemen, conducted by Prof. A. 8. Villeplait, at Abbotts’ Institution, 412 Houston 
Street, continue to meet twice a week, at half past 7 o’clock. The plan embraces three 
departments, on different evenings, one for beginners, another for those who are some- 
what advanced, and a third for persons who have an acquaintance with the language, but 
would like to study with an able instructor, the best productions of the French tongue, 
together with all the minuteness of idiomatical and grammatical construction. 7 
pplications may be made at the Institution, or at the residence of Rev. Gorham D. 
Abbott, 258 Fourth st., Washington Square. nl. 2w 


S J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK EXCHANGE AND SPECIE OFFICE, No. 4! 
« WALL STREET, NEW YORK.—Parties requiring funds for remittance to their 
friends in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, can always be supplied with Drafts pay- 
able at sight, insums of £1, £2, £3, #5. to any amount, receivable in any town in the 
United Kingdom. Also, Bilfs‘on Paris, Hamburg, Belgium, and other Continental Cities, 
invariably for sale at this Office. 

Bank OF ENGLAND NOTES, BILLS OF EXCHANGE, ForREIGN GoLp AND Sitver of all 
descriptions, purchased at the highest maiket rates and constantly for sale on the most 
favourable terms. 

CouLLections in all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe are made with 
promptitnude in the most liberal terms. 

Uncurrent Money, Checks, and Certificates of Deposite in every State in the Union, 
bought and sold at the lowest rates 

Stocks and other Securities purchased and disposed on Commission, by 

nl tf 8S. J. SYLVESTER, 41 Wall st. 


EGAL NOTICE. CALLAGHAN AND HOFFMANN, Attornies and Counsellors 
at Law, and Solicitors and Counsellors in Chancery, 144 Pine Street, New York, 
Having associated themselves in the practice of the profession in all its branches, are now 
prepared to attend to the Enforcing of Claims Conveyancing ofall kinds, Execution of Commis- 
sions for the Examination of Witnesses, and all other matters connected with the profession 
generally ; and at the same time intimate that as Mr. Hofmann has for several vears prac- 
tised at the Bar of one of the British Colonies, which has rendered him familiar with the rules 
and practice of the English Courts, the firm will also be happy to negotiate the business claims 
or correspondence of parties requiring professional assistance, either in Great Britain, the. 
Canadas, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, or the. 
Colonies generally. . ; 
N. B.—One or other o ta frm will always be in attendance at the office during business hours 
Rererences.—Ogden Hoffman, — Counsellor and Advocate, 11 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
—J. W. Metcalf, Esq., United States District Clerk, City Hall, N. ¥Y.—Bache M’Evers, 
Esq., Commission Merchants, 50 Wall Street, N. ¥.—Strachan & Scott, Merchant, 51 Wil- 
liam Street, N. ¥.—David L. Sayre, Merchant, 74 Front Street, N. Y. 025 3m, 


URRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the exclusive sanction of the dis- 
coverer Sir James Murray.- This elegant antacid and aperient is peculiarly 
adapted for the prevention of the various disorders incident to the present season, and is 
recommended by the most eminent of the Faculty as invalvable in Gout, Irritation of the 
Ss h, N , Headache. Fevers, Infantile complaints, Heartburns, particularly ser- 
viceable during pregnancy, and mild, safe and easily administered to the most delicate in- 
fant; also, the most efficacious remedy for sea-sickuess extant. 
As a preventive against dangerous substitutions every bottle will be authenticated by 
the actual signature of the Inventor and Proprietor, in green ink. 
Sold by all respectable Druggists, and wholesale by the Proprietor’s Agent. 
H. T . CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton st.,up stairs. 
H. T. CHAPMAN is prepared to execute orders for Drugs, Chemicals and general 
merchandize,on the most favourable terms, for cash or approved credit trom any part of 
the United States, Canada, the West Indies or South America. 














HE NATIONAL SCHOOL BOOKS.—CANADIAN EDITIONS.—The Subscribers 
having, in the course of last year, obtained permission from the National Board of 
Education, to print their publications, for the use of schools in Canada, are now evabled 
to announce that the following are ready and for sale :— 
General Lesson, to be hung up in Schools, price 21. 
The Frst Book of Lessons, price 2d. 
The Second Book of Lessons, price 9d. 
The Third Book of Lessons, price Is 6d. 
The Fourth Book of Lessons, price 1s 10d. 
The First Book of Arithmetic, price 10d. 
Key toditto, price 10d. 
An English Grammer, price 9d. 
Key to ditto, price 4d. 
An Elementary Treatise on Geography, price 10. 
A Treatise on Book-keeping, price Is 2d. 
Key to ditto, price 1s 2d, 
Elements of Geometry, price 10d. 
A Treatise on Mensuration, for the use of Teachers. 1s. 2d. 

The Books are all printed on substantial paper, in a clear type, and are strongly bound 
in linen for use in the School Room. They are employed in the tuition of nearly half a 
million ofchildren in Ireland, and many of the principal Seminaries in Great Britain now 
use them exclusively. In Canada the Series of National School Books has met with the 
approbation of His Excellency the Governor General, of the Bishops of the Roman Cath- 
olie Church, ot different Clergymen of the Cnurch of England, of the Synod of the 
Church of Scotland, of Clergymen in connection with the Methodist Congregational and 
Baptist Churches, of many Teachers, and of the two Superintendants of Education for 
Canada, East and West. 

oll ARMOUR & RAMSAY, Montreal. 


EV. R. TOWNSEND HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL,—Fourteenth-st., between University Place 
and Fifth Avenue. 

The buildings for this establishment have been erected cagoertn for the purposes 
intended, according to plans carefully prepared with reference to the specific object in 
view, and whether it be the extent of the accommodation, the general convenience for 
order, system, and regularity, or the comfort of the pupils which had to be consulted, all 
have received an equal share of attention, forming,it is believed, one of the best arranged 
plans for education in the city. 

The Institution occupies a front on Fourteenth street of seventy-five feet, by fifty-six 
feet deep, five stories high, supplied throughout with Croton Water, and each story fur- 
nished with screw pipe to connect with hose in case of fire, besides facilities of egress 
beyond what are usually provided. The dormitories consist of thirty-two separate 
rooms, well ventilated, neatly furnished, calculated to hold two, and some of them three 
pupilseach. Hot cold, and shower baths are constantly ready for use ; in short, every- 
thing which could be desired, or thought of, to preserve the health, promote the comfort 
and advance the education of young gentlemen, with all the supervision, restrictions, an 
guarantees of a well regulated school have here been concentrated. Inthe rear of th 
play ground, on Thirteenth street, a spacious room has been built, seveniy-five feet b 
thirty—fitted up with all the apparatus of a First Class Gymnasium—where the pupils 
can play in unfavourable weather, and which is likewise intended for lectures and forensic 
exercises. 

The School Department is so constructed as to bring all the classes under the supervis- 
ion of the Master, from one central point of observation, thus enabling him to co-operate 
essentially with his Associate Teachers in the maintenance of order and discipline. The 
desks and seats provided for each pupil, are such as will satisfy every parent, that the 

rowth of the body, and development of the physical frame, have not been forgotten in 
the arrangement of the establishment. : 

The situation is perhaps the most eligible which could have been selected, as regards 
health, and facility of access. All the advantages of the best Instructors and Professors 
are available, whilst the benefits of a country residence are gained, by the out door ath- 
letic exercises, which car be enjoyed in the play ground, or in the Gymnasium. 

Further information as to course of study, and other particulars interesting to 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr. Huddart, at his residence in Fourteenth 
street. 

TERMS.—For Boarders $300 per Annum, (without accomplishments)—Dey Boarders $50 
per quarter—Day Scholars $30 per quarter. ol8 St 
7— BE LET.—A most desirable opportunity is now afforded to —— and person 

wishing to go into extensive business. That excellent Mill Property and Farm 
knownas Bronte Mills, situated in the Gore District, Province of Canada, near the Lake 
shore, about twelve miles from Hamilton, and twenty-six from Toronto, willbe let at a 
moderate rent, for a term of ten years, on an improving lease. The estate consists of up- 
wards of 350 acres of land, of which about 10° acres are in a good state of cultivation, 
with an excellent young orchard. The buildinys are a large stone and frame Woollen Fac» 
tory, adapted for four complete sets of machinery ; Grist Mill; two Saw Mills; Dwell- 
ing House; Blacksmith’s Shop; Workmen’s Dwellings ; Barns ; Sheds, and other eree 
tions. The water power is abundant and permanent, and affords upwards of tw enty feet 
head. There is also a most desirabable opening fur a merchant’s store. For particulars 
apply to Messrs. HARRISON & FOSTER, Barris‘ers, &c., 12 Wellington Buildings 

oronto. 2. 6m 


) 5 ipgelatue 4 EMIGRANTS, who may have arrived in this City, and find themselves in- 

volved in any difficulty with Boarding House Keepers and others, can a ply for a 
vice or information (free from charge,) at che Office of the British Protective Tilovent 
iecty,No. 14 Pine street near theCustom House, New York. 


OUSE-KEEPING ARTICLES.—The subscribers are daily receiving additions to 
their assortment, which is well known as being the largest and best selected stock 
in the United States. Importing direct from the foreign manufacturers and manufactu 
ring also in the city, they are enabled to offer a display, nowhere else to be met with. 
Buyers can save time and money in completing their entire purchases at the largest 
store of such goods in the United States, and feel assured of getting articles of the best 
pality selected with a knowledge acquired by 20 years’ experience. There may be found 
Table Cutlery, Hard ware, Brass and ia wd Goods, Fire Irons, Fenders, Andirons, Tea 
Trays, Japaunery, Tin Ware Block and Planished, Wooden-Ware, Matts, Sheepskins, 
Refrigators, German Silver Ware. Goods delivered promptly free of expense in the city, 
or Brooklyn. Packing done by an experienced hand. Catalogues to be had at store of 
a2 J.B. WINDLE & CO.,56 Maiden Lane, 4 doors from William st. 


RITISH PROTECTIVE EMIGRANT SOCIETY OF NEW YORK.—An adjourn- 

ed Meeting of the Society, will be hele at their rooms No. 14 Pine Street, on Wed- 

nesday next, 29th inst., at 4 o’clock P.M., for reading the report, and considering the 
measures to be adopted for the coming vear. 























Collected. je? ly 


The Managers are particularly requested to be pencrast in their attendance. 
025 It. y order M. WEBB, Supt., B. P. E.S. 











EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL ACKETS— The rietor 
N tal Lines of Packets between New Yost axe Live 1 Nove arene for —_ pits 


ten ie Ist, 6th, llth, 16th, 2ist, and 26th ef ery month; the ships to 


wing o1 » Viz. :— 
Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New _ Days of Sailing fi 
L’ verpooL. 


or 
w Allen, July 11, Nov. 11, March 11 August 26 Dec. 26, A ril 28 
Hacksteff, ‘16, “ 16 “16 ’ p 
Bursley, om « a wg] SRO y Jem Ma 





ity 
Eld e “ 26 “ 26 “ 26 “ 11 “ 6 
Furber® Aug. 1, Dec. 1; April 1 “ 6, «, “ as 

Skiddy, = 1 i. e - 2 “< > mes 1% 

ropper ‘ 

tao, Oe ee ge) Oe Oe ee a Jane 2 
Cobb, " 28, » 26, “ 26 ba u, « n “ wy 
West Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 “ 16 «© Bw, « ig 
tate i Hes HTL noe, A tare uly 
of the West, Woodhouse, “ 21, “ 21; orm the é “ : July 3 
Corni “* 26, “ 26, “« 26 “ ll, “ ll, “ ll 
Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 « 16, “ 16, © 46 
Rathbone, “16, “18, 16! Dec. 1” April 1 Aug, 
Britton,” = “21, « ar, ay] Dee gr AR & Aug 2 


T “ “ 26 “ 26 “ un. “ uw “ 
Lowber, Nov. f, Mar. I, July 1 om .*§ wo ie 





These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character 
perience. Their cabin ecosuauhutions are all that can be desired in point of s $-. KJ 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description stores of the best 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Live Ter 
“ 6 from “to New York,...... £528. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuina, Europe, Shenandoah, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam. 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,or C. H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
. ; ___ BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Ageats for ships 8. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 


T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
.K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, iiveepere Hottingver, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
530 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 


NEW. YORE AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20tn @ 
+N every mo 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc 

ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 

and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of 

every month throughout the year, vix. :—_ 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sing from New] Days of Sailing from 

ork. 





lon. 
St. James F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1)Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 1 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, «10, > 107 d lo} “27, * ot pu 


, ’ 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 20, 20,  20)Mar. 7, July 7; Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick|Feb. 1, June}, Oct. 1} “ 17, © 17, “ 19 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “« 10, “ 10, Gee a "a,  * 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, « 20, s¢ 3, “20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria (new), E.E. Morgan, /Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1} “ 17, “ 417, “ W7 
Wellingto D. Chadwick, “sm “RR, .* th « “ 


ton ( ,.* 27 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “" “ 20, « 205May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, W. 8. Sebor, [April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1) “ 17, » H, 

Toronto, E. G. Tinker, “ 10, 10. « 10] “ 27 o 27, ‘ 


Westminster, H.R. Hovey, | + 20, “20, “ 20/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb.7 








These ships are all of the first cJass, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 
gators. Great care will be taken yhat the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedthere- 
tor. Apyly to J IRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CU., 78 South-s 


ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Gecond Line)}.—-The ships of this Line will hereafter 
leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as foliows : 
From New York, From Havre. 
Ist Jan. Yay and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct, 
ist Feb. Jue and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J.B. Pell, do 16th March, July, and Now 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug., and Dee 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, inaster, 16th May, Sept. and Jan 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, com! ining all that may be required 
for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $160, Passengers will be supplied with eve 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these vessels will 
be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses actually incurred 
onthem. For treightor passage, apply to D & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre 


TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 

Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse wer, 
B.R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1 horse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows:— 


GREAT WESTERN. 





From Liverpool. From New York. 


Spb rday oe csccccccegeccccseced Aug. 23, do | Thursday,......+sss+s0-++0++0.8ept. 18, do 
| PTCTTTOPTTL ETE eT Ty Oct. 11, do | Thursday....... ecdeccces «-+ee-Nov. 6, do 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


From Liverpool. 







Saturday... July 26, 1845 | Saturday........cccecceeeeess --- Aug. 30, 1845 
Saturday... Sept. 28, do | Saturday. -Oct. 25, do 
ree ae Nov. 22, do | Saturday....... +++-Dee. 20, do 





ay , 

Fare per ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” $100, and $5 Stewaru’s fees. 

Fares per “ GREAT BRITAIN,” from $80 to $120, (and $5 Steward’s fee,) according 
tothe size and position of the State Rooms. 

he ote ae or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front street. 

au 
NEW YORK LIFE iNSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 

effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of othe 
and for the whole duration of life,or for a limited period. The payment of premiums may 
be either made annually, or in a gross sum. 
PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 


Age. 1 Year. Age. {! 1 Vear. Age. 1 Year. Age. 1 Year. 
i | 0 72 2 107 1 48 1 96 
15 077 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 97 
16 0 34 2 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 08 
17 0 86 29 1 28 41 178 53 2 10 
18 0 89 30 1 31 42 1 85 54 2 18 
19 0 90 31 1 32 48 1 89 55 2 2 
20 0 91 32 13 44 1 90 56 2 cx 
21 0 92 33 134 45 191 57 2 70 
2 0 95 34 138 46 1 92 58 3 4M 

097 35 1% 47 198 fe) $s 67 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 194 wo 4 35 
25 1 00 s7 143 49 1 95 




















Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, apon which im 
terest will be allowed as follows :—U pon any sum over $100 irreceemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. 

When the to be dep 1 shall d $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 


special agreement. 
TRUSTEES. 


Thomas W. Ludlow, John Greig, 
Stephen Warren, William Bard, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, Robert Ray, 
Gardner G. Howland, Leonardo S. Suarez, 
Albert R, Gallatin, John J. Palmer, 
Samuel Thomson, John J. Astor, 
James J. Jones. William B. Astor, 
Joseph Kernochan, Daniel Lord, Jr., 





David S. Kennedy 
Stephen Allen, 
John R. Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
John Johnston, 
Augustus James, 
George Griftin 
Jonathan Goodhue, 


James Hooker, Corn. W. Lawrence, 
John D. Van Buren. JOHN K. TOWNSEND, President. 
Cuarves C. PALMER, Secretary. RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
abfeblti Physician to the Company. 





ae Sarma OF PROPERTY, IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND) AND 

MR. RAWLINGS, having entered into arrangements with Mr. DEACON, of Londou, 
who is the recegnized agent for every newspaper in Europe, ventures to offer his servi« 
ces » conree of oinasen thee the medium of a registry established up» 
wards o} c ” 

Mr. R. does not profess to be successful in every case ; yetfrom his long experience— 
his personal knowledge of the United Kingdom, and fron the fact that he has an Agent 
in nearly every City and Borough in the Old Country, emboldens him to assert that he 
pe bee a By oe information in reterence to Dormant Property which no other 
ofthee can lay claim to. 

Copies of WILLS procured, &c. &c. ; : 

Mr. R. has been angaged for some time in arranging and perfecting @ complete index 
to Heirs, &c. (comprising upwards of 1000 names), who have been advertised for in this 
country. The charge for searching the same will be One Dollar, and if found Five Dol- 
lars extra. Parties at a distance must forward the Christian as well as Surname, and 
possible, the exact locality where the parties lived at the time the property was bequeath- 
ed. All Letters must be Post Paid, 

Office, No. 112 Broadway, Express Buildings, N- ¥. ; residence 268 Jay street, Brook- 
lyn. Ate: bd 24my 

ILLA ARCHITECTURE,—Plans for the erection of Villas, and the laying out of 
Country Seats in the styles usually adopted in Britain, are carefully prepared, and the 
superintendance of the work duly attended to by the undersigned, who will also act as 
agent for the selection of building sites for Rural Residences : and the purchase or sale of 
Properties suitably located for the above purpose. 2 

Reference permitted to ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H.B. M.C., New York. 

— M4 ARLES ATHERTON, Architect and Civil Engineer, aa 

ew York. or Whe y 2 
OVA SCOTIA IRON WORKS FOR SALE.—This valuable property is chiefly site 
uated at Moose River, eight miles from the town of Annapolis, and on the side of 
Annapolis Basin, one of the finest harbours in the world. It commands a free communi- 
cation by water tothe United States and all the British North American Provinces, with 
water power sufficient to carry any machinery that may be required in the most exten- 
ive operations of iron manufacture. , 
r The lands belonging to theestablishment compromise meaety 2000 acres, and they con 
tain such parts of the iron mines of Clements, } ictau and Digby Neck, as render it se 
cure against any competition in the Western districts of Nova Scotia. 

The iron ore is inexhaustible and yields from 35 to 40 per cent of cast metal. Wood for 
fuel, and for the supply of charcoal is abundant, and coal may be obtained at a low rate 
from the coal mines of Cumberland on the opposite side of the Bay of Fundy. 

Besides several farms the property at Moose River consists of a substantial stone dam 
with a superior stone grist mill, 30 by 60 feet, carrying three pairs of stones, by iron me 
chinery. This mill cost $10,000, One Blacksmith shop. One Warehouse containing @ 
large quantity of unfinished castings. One large furnace house, containing the smeltt 
furnace, blowing machine, and trip hammers, carried by water. Two coal houses eac 
40 by 190 feet, containing 40,000 bushels of charcoal. One iron foundary containing fur- 
uaces and 125 tons of blooms. There are also buildings for the accomodation of the work- 

oses. 
gy pe dpe» yerty which is situated at Nictau contains 150 acres of land, and 
comprises the “‘ Nictau “alls,” a grist mill and Carding Machine. a3 

The amount of iron imported into Nova Scotia and New Brunswick is equal to $520,- 
000 per annum, and the imports are rapidly increasing, and there is not a smelting furnace 
in operation in ary of the British North American Colonies, Canada only excepted. - 

From their peculiar situation, the abundance of ore and fuel, the high price of iren, = 
increasing demand for that metal, and the supply there is required by the Provinces, ¢ = 
above establishment offers one of the best sites to be found in the world for the extensic 

; jal manufacture. 
Ot Tce ecteal cost of the above property was upwards of $120,000. It is now oo = 
less than one third of that sum, and upon terms that cannot fail to accomodate pu nem 
1t has been placed in the hands of the subscriber for sale. And every infor a Omee 
ing the works may be obtained on application to Charles W. Bartlett, Esq., Albi Coltine, 
New York ; Messrs. Simonds & Clowes, 18 Cornhill, London; the Hon. Fe aNS ’ 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, or the subscriber at Cornwallis, Nova Scotia. A. GE® 
sy 19. 
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